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URELY no period of human life is more 
interesting and critical than that in which 
observation and study first exert their modi- 
fying influences upon the pure and ready faith of 
dawning youth. It has been beautifully said that 
** The mind of the child is like wax to receive impres- 
sions, but like marble to retain them/' Hence, 
it is essential that, during this plastic period, Reli- 
gious Instruction be frequently and attractively pre- 
sented ; that thus the earliest impressions may also 
be the most beneficial. This principle has been the 
guiding spirit in the selection or the composition of 
the Lessons in the present work. 

The Elocutionary Instruction, containing the 
Essentials of Pronunciation and Expression, consists 
of simple and effective Reading Lessons, which are 
illustrated and otherwise made interesting. 

The Reading Lessons of Part Second which are 
not wholly original have mostly been rewritten and 
adapted. They are strictly graded, presenting the 
simplest first in order, divided into sections, and fitly 
illustrated with wood -cuts of unsurpassed excellence. 



vi PREFACE. 

Webster's Marked Letters are used as required 
to indicate Pronunciation. The Phonic Alphabet is 
made complete by the addition of Watson's Com- 
bined Letters, as follows : Ou, ow, di, ^, 61i, T^, and 
ng. This marked type affords nearly all the advan- 
tages of pure phonetics, without incurring any of 
the objections, and is as easily read as though un- 
marked. Its daily use in the Readings can not fail 
.to remove localisms and form the habit of correct 
pronunciation. 

Additional Aids are afforded by the introduc- 
tion of several hundred foot-notes, which give the 
pronunciation of the words respelled, definitions, and 
explanations of classical, historical and other allu- 
sions. This aid is given in every instance on the 
page where the difficulty first arises ; and a complete 
Index to the Notes is added for general reference. 
Model Language Lessons and Readings i?i Writing, 
sufficient for teacher and pupils, are also given in 
this edition. 

That the instruction of this book may tend to 
a gradual and systematic educational development, 
moulding the youthful character to Faith and Piety, 
to Purity and Truth, is the earnest wish of the 
editor. 



TO INSTRUCTORS. 
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REGARDING Success in Teaching as much 
dependent upon Methods of Instruction as 
upon the Character and Classification of the material 
furnished by the text-book, your attention is specially 
directed to the following suggestions : 

The Lessons of Part First should be used for 
Reading Exercises rather than Tasks. Require the 
class to repeat the most important principles, defini- 
tions, and examples, both separately and in concert. 
Review the Lessons, and do not commence Part 
Second until the pupils master them. 

Part Second is not simply a Collection of Read- 
ings, but also a dictionary and cyclopedia, contain- 
ing Needful Aids vjhich are to be turned to profitable 
account. Never omit the Preliminary Exercises ; but 
require the pupils to pronounce, spell, and define 
the words in the notes. If unable to make the 
necessary preparation by themselves, let them read 
the notes as a class exercise, and give them the 
requisite aid. Often require them to commence 
with the last word of a paragraph in the Reading 
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and pronounce back to the first. Also direct their 
attention to the accents and marked letters. 

Before the Final Reading, be sure that the 
pupils understand the lesson. Adopt a simple Order 
of Examination, and let them give the leading 
thoughts in their own language, without formal ques- 
tions: for example, first, the title of the piece; sec- 
ondly, the objects mentioned, and the facts concern- 
ing these objects ; thirdly, the narrative or connected 
thoughts, and the portion illustrated by the picture, 
if any ; and fourthly, the moral, or what the Lesson 

teaches. 

Language Lessons, however, involving mainly 
questions and answers, if wisely used with classes 
not specially trained in topical recitation, can not 
fail to be of great advantage. Avoid questions that 
may be answered by yes or no, and use only those 
that are calculated to fix the attention and insure 
thoughtfulness. Let the Lessons introduced in the 
first three Sections of Part Second serve as models 
for the entire book. 

Lessons in Writing should be so employed as 
to insure facility in reading writing, as well as for 
daily practice in pen and pencil work. 

The Index to the Notes is of the utmost im- 
portance, and ought to be employed constantly. 
Make special efforts to give pupils great facility in 
its use. 
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I. TOKICS. 



1. a, or e ; a§, ale, veil : ^. 3, ; aj, fit : «?. a ; as, art : 
^. a, or 6 ; as, all, €6m : 5. d, or 6 ; a§, €&re, th^re : 
6. a ; a§, ask : 7. e, or i ; as, we, pique : ^. 6 ; as, 611 : 

9, 6, 1, or ft ; a§, h6r, sir, biir : 10. i, a§, iQe : 11, ly a§, 
ill : 12, 6 ; a§, old : 13> 5, or a ; as, 5n, \niliat : IJf* Q> 
00, or \i ; a§, dQ, fool, rule : 15, u ; a§, mule : i6. u, or 
6; a§, up, son: i7. u, o, or db; aj, bull, wolf, wdbl: 
IS, On, ou, or ow ; a§. Out, lout, owl. 

//. SUBTOJ\riCS. 

1, b ; as, bib : j?. d ; as, did : 3, g; a§, gig : ^. j, or 
g ; as, jig, gem : S, \; aj, lull : 6, m; a§, mum : 7. n ; 
a§, nun : 8, n, or ng ; aj, link, sing : 9, r ; a§, rare : 

10, Th, or th ; a§. That, thith'er : 11, y ; as, valve: 
12, w ; a§, wig : 13* y ; as, yet : l^-- z, or § ; as, zin€, i§ : 
IS, z, or zh, ag, &zure : x for gs ; as, ex aet'. 

///. ATOJ\riCS. 

1. t ; a§, fife : 2. h; as, hit : «?. k, or € ; as, kink, 
€at : 4* V'y ^§? P^P * «^* s, or 9 ; as, siss, Qity : 6. t; as, 
tart : 7. Th, or th ; a§, l^in, pifli : S. Oh, or dh ; a§, 
Ghin, ridh : 9, Sh, lih, or 9h ; as. Shot, a^, 9hai§e : 
10, Wh, or vfh; a§. White, T^ip. — Italics, silent; aj, 
of ^en (df 'n) 




ELOCUTION. 

BOYS AND GIRLS, lis)!«i!' D6e§' & new book 
pleage yoti ? Would you like to understand ^ 
all the ]esson§* in tills new book ? Do you wi^ that 
you may soon be able ' to read all thege lessong witii 
great ea§e ? 

:?. I am sure ^ you wi^ to ]6arn to read soon and 
well. Yon would like, While reading in this book, 
to be ag gay^ and happy ag & bird in summer. You 
hope* Hie use of the book will do you miiiih good. 

3. If you truly wigh and hope wTiat I have just 
said* be sure ttiat you will need to understand the§e 
first lessong. Study ihem with great -tdre, and read 
them over and over v6ry many '" time§. 



'A'ble, having the needfnl 
skill, or me&ng. 
' Sure (ShiHtr), i^rtain. 
' Gay, lively ; ineny. 
' HOpe, to wiflh and expeet. 
> Said (s^d), 
'" Manjr (IIlen^), not few. 



1 ljat#n(llB'n),give ear; hearken. 
' DoM (diiz). 

* Un der itSnd', to know t^e 
meaning of. 

* Zi«Hon (Igs'sn), any filing to 
be read, or ISamed ; What k pu- 
pil has to team art one time. 
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EXCELSIOR THIRD READER. 



^. You will soon read of birdg, and d6^, and 
pigg, and lam&g, and other animal g.^ Who taught 
birdg to sing, and d6gg to bark, and pigg to squeal, 
and lamftg to bleat ? Do ihey need to be taught ihe 
language ihey uge ? 

5. By their Language we mean ihe noigeg, or 
soundg, by ^diicih ihey make known iheir feelingg 
and wants. Now our good G6d, who formed all 
fhingg, so made ihe lower animal g ihat ihey are 
bom with ihe power to uge and understand their 
language 

6. When you go to the coop ^ and feed the old hen, 
^e makes one or two uoigeg. How soon ihe young 
dhickeng ^ understand her ! How fast ihey run for 
iheir food ! When ^e seeg a hawk in iAie air, 
or other danger ig near, at her sound of alarm,* 
how quick they skulk, ^ or seek safety under her 
broad wingg ! 

7. But you do not wi^h to be like the lower ani- 
malg, though they do not need to study, or to be 
taught iheir language ; for ihey are without speedi,* 
or reason.^ They -ean not uge wordg. They have 
feelingg and degireg, but they are without sense. ^ 
They do not know right from wr6ng, nor tnifh from 
falsehood. 



' An'i malj any things Whidh 
liveg, growg, and feelg. 

* Ooop, a grated box for Cut- 
ting np lieng, and otiier fowl§. 

' Ohick^'ens, liie yonng of hen§ 
and other fowl§. 

^ A larm', sadden fear gauged 
by «oming dSnjfer. 



> SkiOk, get oat of sight ; lie bid. 

* Speech, Ihe power of aging 
wordg. 

^ Reason, (rS^zn), the power by 
Wbidh we learn right from wrdng, 
and truth from falsehood. 

^ S^nse, Ihe meang by Whidh 
we anderstand 
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LANGUAGE. 




8. Tub English^ Language i§ the '. 
speak and read. By its use, we «an tell otterg What 
we have seen and hgard, how we feel, and What we 
€hink and wiA. We talk and sing, laugh and -ery, 
and evra dream, in iJiis language. 

9. It is a wonderfnl language. It hag many 
pretty' stOrieg, many sweet s9ng§, many useful les- 
song. It teUg us how the wi§e, the great, tiie good, 
and flie fair lived h11ndr^d§ of yearg Ag5, and What 
iJiey fliought, and said, and did. 

' English, Ong'gliA), belong- » Pretty, (prit'ti), pleapi^ to 
Inff to Englaii4. tJ»B e^e. 
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10. ThSre are but few fbingg in the world that 
are nged mSre than language. Hence,^ in the first 
part of this book, I give you lessons in Elocutimi^ 
that you may soon learn how to speak and read 
-eorreetly. 

11. Good Elocution is sudi a cdrrect use of 
words, in reading and speaking, as causes the 
hearer to see, feel, and understand What is said. 

12. In the lessons tJiat fSllow, you can learn many 
useful fhings. You will read of Articulation, of 
Syllables and Accent, of Emphasis and Inflection, 
and of Marks of Punctuation. Tiiese are important* 
parts of good elocution. 



■♦♦-•- 



I. ARTICULATION. 

I. 

DEFIJ^ITIOJ^S. . 

A RTICULATION is the -correct making of the 
/\ oral elements in words. 

2. Oral Elements are the sounds Whidi form 
spoken words. 

3. Forty-three Oral Elements form the Engli^ 
language. 

4. Oral Elements are Divided into three -elasseg : 
eighteen tonics, fifteen subtonios, and ten atonios. 

5. Tonics are pure tones. 

6. SuBTONics are modified tones. 



> H^nce^ from this -eauge. * Im por'tant, of value or use. 
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7. A TONICS are mere breathingg. 

8. The Letters of the Alphabet are Divided 
into vowels and consonants. 

9. Vowels are the letters that usually stand for 
the tonics. They are a, e^ i^ o, u^ and sometimes y. 

10. A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in a 
syllable ; as ou in our, ea in bread. 

11. Consonants are the letters that usually stand 
for the subtonic or atonies. They are all the letters 
of the alphabet except the vowels. The combined 
letters Ch, ^^ th subtonic, th atonic, yfh and ng 
are also consonants. 

XL 
ORAL ELEMEJ^TS. 

SINCE Oral Elements form all the words you 
ever speak, I trust you will soon learn to make 
eadi one correctly. Why, th6re is only one thing 
in the world that you will need to use 6ffener, and 
that is the air you breatlie. 

^. As you read, try to Answer eadi question, with- 
out looking at the definitions. What form the En- 
gli^ language ? What is the Engli^ language ? 

3. What are the sounds that form spoken words 
called ? How are oral elements divided ? What are 
pure tones called ? What are subtonics ? What are 
atonies ? What are tonics ? 

i. How is the alphabet divided ? If a letter stands 
for a tonic, ^at do you call it ? Two vowels in one 
syllable are called ^at ? Name the letters that are 
vowels. What is a diphthong ? 



• < 
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6. Letters that stand for subtonics or atonies are 
called Miat? What single letters are not conso- 
nants) Name the double letters that are conso- 
nants. What are consonants i 

6. WhB.t is articulation i Articulation is a part of 
vfhsit i What is good elocution 3 

7. Have you &ns2^ered all the questions in this 
lesson correctly i Did your teadier aid you to an- 
Qwer any of them ? 

8. If you can answeT all the questions, you may 
now read the tables vfhidh follow. One of you will 
first read a line, and utter, or speak, the oral ele- 
ment after eadi word : then all of you will read the 
line together in the same way. 

9. A ^ort straight line, placed from side to side 
over a vowel, is often uged to mark its first oral 
element ; as, babe, a ; here, e ; line, i ; joke, 6 ; fliite, u. 

10. A -curved line placed over a vowel is often 
used to mark its second oral element ; as str&p, & ; 
fence, e ; ^Ip, I ; rod, 6 ; brii^, u. 



1. age, 


&; 


ape. 


a : 

4 


; veil. 




aiey. 


§• 


2. hat. 


&', 


m&n, 


a; 


hand, 


a; 


limp, , 


&. 


S. arm. 


^> 


bar. 


&; 


; harp. 


&; 


; star. 


a. 


4. all. 


a; 


war. 


a 


; €6rk. 


6 

4 


; fdrm, 


6. 


6. 4ir,» 


&; 


€&re. 


d 


; th^re. 


& 


; Wh6re, 


k. 


6. ask,» 


&; 


ant. 


u 


; waft. 


4 


; mast. 


fa. 



1 The fifth oral element of A 
(a) may easily be produced by try- 
ing to make its first sound with 
the lips placed nearly together 



and held finnly against the teeth. 
' The sixth oral element of A 
(&) is its second sound made twioQ 
(iS lon^ and slightly B^Uene^ 



ORAL ELEMENTS. 
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7. i^e, 

8. 6nd, 

9. 6rr,i 

10. ice, 

11. ink, 

12. old, 

15. b6x, 

i^. tWQ, 

i5. glue, 

16. eup, 

17. put, 

18. our, ou 



e 

1 

V 

1 



6 

Q 
u 

V 

u 
u 



tile, 

hfin, 

her, 

pie. 

Mm, 

own, 

f5x, 

mftve, 

tune, 

mud, 

bull, 

out. 



V 

^; 
q; 

V 

ou; 



pique, 

d^sk, 

sir, 

fly. 

IJ^nx, 

bone, 

Vhat, 

fool, 

eure, 

son, 

wolf, 

owl. 



1 

I 
y 

6 

6b 
u 
6 

o 

• 

ow 



yalise, i. 

Bl6d, e. 

bftr, ft. 

sky, y. 

hdme, 6. 

wand, a. 

rule, u. 

mule, u. 

done, 6. 

wdbl, db. 

€ow, ow. 



II. TABLE OF SUBTONICS. 



1. b6b, 


J; 


JiJ, 


J; 


iaie, 


b; 


JriJe, 


h. 


2. did, 


^; 


dM, 


d; 


d6ad, 


d; 


(^rSa(2, 


d. 


^. g% 


g; 


gJg. 


g; 


gf^g> 


g; 


gi-Jg' 


g- 


-*• yet. 


• 


y^& 


y; 


gtn. 


g; 


g6m. 


• 

g- 


5. i6n, 


I; 


IXllly 


/; 


/ake. 


I; 


Wh 


I. 


6. mxLg, 


m; 


gwn, 


w; 


stSm, 


m; 


muniy 


m. 


7. n&t, 


n; 


run. 


n; 


9^Sst, 


n; 


&nn, 


fin 


8. king, 


ng; 


sJng, 


ng; 


link. 


n; 


bank. 


^ 


9. ear. 


r; 


run. 


r; 


ra9e. 


r; 


r&re, 


r. 


10. Thy, 


Hi; 


ttiis. 


iii/ 


with, 


th; 


thitiier. 


th. 


i/. v&t. 


VJ 


16ve, 


v; 


vine, 


v; 


viyid, 


V. 


i^. ivXn, 


w; 


wig. 


w; 


wi^e, 


z^; 


W3ke, 


w. 


IS. y^B, 


y> 


yfit. 


yj 


yam. 


y; 


year. 


y- 


H. i^inc, 


z; 


2;Sst, 


«; 


his. 


§; 


wise. 


§• 


15. azure. 


z, or 


zh. 













' The third oral element of Z3 as long and slightly sof^^n^d. It 
(8) is its second soond, made twice is the last of the modified tonics. 
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III. TABLE OF ATONICS. 



1. /in. 


/; 


yat. 


/; 


/Ire, 


/; 


/i/e. 


/. 


«. /at. 


A; 


A6t, 


A; 


Aate, 


A; 


Z^ome, 


h. 


S. *ey. 


*; 


i»Cik, 


*; 


cllni. 


«; 


el&nik. 


e. 


-*. p(>P, 


j»; 


/)iS|>, 


i*; 


pipe. 


/>; 


^rftjD, 


/>• 


6. siss, ' 


«; 


«8n«e. 


s; 


96nt, 


<?; 


gity, 


<?• 


6. m, 


<; 


^ii^, 


t; 


mr/, 


^; 


^oas^. 


t. 


7. Qiin, 


Qi; 


bofli. 


fh; 


fhick. 


fh; 


t^^fll, 


fli. 


8. dhin, 


di; 


ridh, 


di; 


dhase. 


dh; 


4 


, dh. 


9. Oie, 


^; 


&^, 


^; 


^ine. 


A; 


brMi, 


^. 


10. Why, 


\i^; 


\(^Ip, 


Wh; 


Whidh, 


Wh; 


Whfile, 


Vh. 



III. 

WORDS HOW FORMED. 

SPOKEN WORDS, you have just learned, are 
formed of oral elements ; and written or printed 
words, of letterg. Now, in order that you may soon 
pronounge and spell -eorre-etly, you will need to notige 
how words are formed, and learn to divide them into 
th^ir elements, or parts. 

^. Dividing words into the parts of yfb\(Sh they are 
formed is sometimeg called the Analysis of Words. 
After you have read with great care the analysis of 
the following words, I hope you will be able to tell 
how v6ry many words are formed. 

3. When you give the parts of spoken words, you 
will make the oral elements ; but, in vyritten words, 
you will only name the letters of Whidi they are 
formed. When a letter doeg not stand for an oral 
element in a word, it is -ealled silent. 
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4.. The word ape, as spoken, is formed of two oral 
elements ; a p — ape. The first is a pure tone ; henge, 
it is a tonic. Tiie second is a mere breathing ; henge, 
it is an atonic. 

6. The word ape, as written, is formed of the let- 
ters ape. A stands for a tonic ; henge, it is a 
vowel. P stands for an atdnic ; henge, it is a conso- 
nant. EJ is silent. 

6. The word hen, as spoken, is formed of three 
oral elements; hen — ^hen. The first is a mere 
breathing ; henge, it is an atSnic. The second is a 
pure tone ; henge, it is a tonic. The third is a modi- 
fied tone ; henge, it is a subtonic. 

7. The word hen, as written, is formed of tJie let- 
ters hen. ZT stands for an atonic ; henge, it is a con- 
sonant. EJ stands for a tonic ; henge, it is a vowel. 
N stands for a subtonic ; henge, it is a consonant. 

8. The word wish, as spoken, is formed of three 
oral elements ; w 1 ^ — wi^. The first is a modified 
tone ; henge, it is a subtonic. The second is a pure 
tone ; henge, it is a tonic. The third is a mere 
breathing ; henge, it is an atonic. 

9. The word wish, as written, is formed of the let- 
ters w i ^. W stands for a subtonic ; henge, it is a 
consonant. / stands for a tonic ; henge, it is a vowel. 
Sh stands for an atonic ; henge, it is a consonant. 

10. You will notige that two forms of analysis are 
given for eadi of the above words — the first, for the 
word as spoken ; the second, as written. Try to uge 
eadh form -eorrfretly, in the next lesson. 
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IV. 

EXERCISES IJV ARTICULATION 

SILENT LETTERS in the§e exergigeg are 
printed in Italics j as the slanting letters in 
the words you are now reading. Some words are 
spelt a second time, that you may know just how to 
pronounce them. You will read eadi of these exer- 
cises several times, and analyze all the wordg. 

2. Bleak bl6«c§ the (thu) bitter blast. 

3. Our at^nt found ants in the (tliu) sweds. 
-4. Cora -can -elasp yot^r -elean -elOfh -eloak. 

5. Dora Drake drove our dear d6g from her door. 

6. Faith Frencih hid fre^ fruit, ind ridi fringe 
for her dres^. 

7. Grage Grant told the (thfi) groom, tliat mudh 
green gras^ had groz^n on our ground, near a grove. 

8. Cfharleg Chase dhoge mudh dheap dheege. 

9. We heard loud ^outs, 4nd ^arp, ^rilZ Shrieks. 

10. Th6§e thankless yo^^ths, with truths uge (yuz) 
wicked oathg. 

11. Guy boasts of (6v) hl§ great strength, and 
thrusts hl§ fists against (agfensf) iron (lem) posts. 

12. Why did that wliite dog Whine, While the (thil) 
Whaleg Wheeled and Whirled ? 

13. Jameg, Job, J6An, Jane, and Jason Joneg Uv^ 
In our stone house. 

li. This pleaging being Ig stIlZ hearing, oeeingy 
feeling, smelflng, eatli^, and drinking. 

15. I saw the agfed woman pres5 her wot^ndfed son 
to her bogom. 
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IL SYLLABLES, ETC 

I. 

DEFimilOJ^S. 

A SYLLABLE i§ a word, or part of a word, 
spoken by one impulse of the voige. 

2. A Monosyllable is a word of one syllable; 
as, hird^ tree. 

3. A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; as, 
hldck'hird^ tree-frog. 

4. A Trisyllable is a word of three syllables; 
as, but-ter-Jly. 

5. A Polysyllable is a word of four or Trior e 
syllables ; as, cat-er-pil-lar^ ar-tic-Vr-la-tion. 

6. A ccENT is the greater force given to one or more 
syllables of a word ; as, caZ-i-eo. 

7. The Mark op Acute Accent ' is btten xiged to 
^ow the place of a^^ent. It may be put after the 
accented syllable, or over its vowel ; as, -eorreetly, 
or -correctly. 

8. The Mark op Grave Accent ^ is 6tten uged to 
^ow that the vowel over Whidh it is placed is not 
silent, or that it stands for one of its own oral ele- 
ments ; as, That agdd man lives in single blessedness. 

9. A boy or girl who doeg not know tlie use of 
this marJc^ or is too careless to notice it, will 6ffen 
read the e^Ample as f61l6w§ : That ajd man lives in 
single blessldnlss. 

10. In the next lesson tell the number of syllables 
in the words, and the use of eacih mark of accerU. 
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11. 

ARTHUR AJ^D THE APPLES. 

ARTHUR'S fatiher one evening brought in from 
^ the garden six beautiful/ rogy-dieeked appleg, 
put iJiem on a plate, and pre§6nted ^ iJiem to Ar'fliur. 
The son thanked hi§ f^tiier for this kindness. 

^. "My son, you must lay the appleg aside for 
k few dayg, liiat they may bee&me mellow," said liie 
father. And Ar'fhur dieerfuUy^ placed the plate, 
witti the appleg on it, in hi§ mother' § store-room. 

3, Then hig father asked him to bring back the 
fruit,* laid on ttie plate witti the &therg an apple, 
Tvliidh, though it still had a r&gy side, wag quite ^ de- 
cayed, ^ and degired him to allow it to remain there. 

i. "But, father," said Ar'thur, ^'iAi^ decayed 
apple will spoil all the otherg." 

5, "Are you quite sure, my son? Wliy ^ould 
not the six fre^*^ ap'pleg rather make the bad one 
f re^ ? " And wilh thege wordg he requested Ar'thur 
to return Ihe appleg to the store-room. 

6, Eight dayg afterward, he asked hig son to open 
Ihe door and take out iAie appleg. But What a sight 
pregentdd itself ! The six appleg, Whidh had been so 
sound and smooth, were rotten, and spread a dis- 
agreeable smell through Ihe room. 

1 Beau^ti fal, vSrj plea§ii]g to a§ iJiS apple, plum, pe&r, peac^, 

the eye. berrieg, melong, and oiiierg. 

* Pre sdnt^ed, put or placed * Quite, very mudh ; wholly, 
before s<»ne one ; made & gift of. * De cayed^, p&ssed from & 

* Cheer^ful ly, very willingly, healthy or sound «onditlon to & 

* Fruit (f rot), liiat part of plants -eorrupt ot imperfect one ; rotted. 
Whidh «over§ and hold§ liie seed, ^ Fr$8h,latelyg&1iiered; sound. 
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7. "0, papd," eried Ar'fliur, "did I not tell you 
Hiat the de«dyed apple would spoil tJie good oneg 'i ' ' 

8. "My dear son," said his father, "I wifihed to 
teacCh you a lesson in sudli a way tSiat you would 
n§ver forget it. This year you are to prepare your- 
self to receive, for the nrst time, (he h61y S3*'rament 
of the Al'tar. You have hitherto ' been proteeted 
from evil by your m6ther'g -eare and mine, 

9. "Now you are growing 61der ; and on your 
<nioi9e of «ompanion§ will depend to a great degree 
your good or evil «6ndu-et. If you (ihooge a§ your 
friend§ thoge who are idle or impure, or a^amed of 
tti6ir Paifli, or who do not obey, your soul i| in 
great danger.' ' 

' Bitb'er to, up to tiiiB time ; until now. 
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10. "For a§ that rott^u apple destroyed all iiie 
beauty and goodness of iiioge with ^ich it wag 
placed, so will iJie sing of olJierg -eorrupt your soul 
until it bee&meg like tiieirg. Remember, too, that if 
you loge your inno^en^e, you in your turn will be- 
■e&me like iiie rotten apple, and G6d will hold you to 
a«-eount for all ttie sing you -eauge ottierg to -eommlt." 

11. " O faiiier ! " said Ar'Chur, " I want to make 
sudh a good preparation for my First Communion." — 
" I trust you will, my son. Fattier Clarke gave you 
tiie first instru-etion iJiis week ; What did he say ? " 

12. "He said, I must ob6y bofh you and my 
teacQierg at all timeg ; I must ask our dear Blessed 
Mother 6very day for purity, and beg our Lord to 
make my heart fit to regeive Him ; and I must try 
to be pregent at every instru-etion." 

13. "Well, Ar'fhur, if you do thege three thingg 
well, the day of your First Communion will be the 
happiest of your life." — "I will try, papa." — ^And 
he did Hry. K at any time he wag tempted to do 
wrSng he thought of the appleg and registed. 

H.. If a boy wag ill-behaved, Ar'fhur avoided him, 
however amugi^g he might be. "For," he would 
say, " although the rotten apple did have a rogy side, 
it spoiled the good oneg." 

15. The year rolled around', and Ar'thur had im- 
pr&ved it so well, that the 16ng-expe«ted day of the 
" Children' g First Communion," wag to him, and to 
^Q otherg, a most happy one. Truly, both men 
and angelg rejoiged' to see that band of Innogent 
young soulg appr&adh the Holy Table, to regeive, for 
the first time, the Bread of Life. 
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III. EMPHASIS, ETC. 

I. 

DEFimilOMS. 

EMPHASIS is tie (thii) greater fiSrce given to 
one or more words of a sentence ; ^ as, Better 
the child -ery than the father. HaneZsome is^ that 
handsome does. 

2. Nearly ALL Emphatic Words either point out 
a difference, or ^ow \\^at is meant ; as, I did not 
say a sweet diild, but a rieat one. Where and what 
is it % Speak little and well^ if you wi^ to pleage. 

3. Inflection is the bend, or slide, of the voice, 
uged in reading and speaking. 

4. Inflection^ or the Slide^ is properly a part of 
emphasis. It is the greater rise or fall of the voige 
Whicih is heard on the accented or heavy syllable of 
an emphatic word. 

5. The Rising Inflection is the upward bend or 
slide of the voice ; as. 

Do you love your \v^^^ 

6. The Falling Inflection is the downward bend 
or slide of the voice ; as, 

When are you going ^©^ 

7. The Circumflex is the union of the inflections 
on the same syllable or word. When it begins with 

' A sentence is a union of mands, somefliing ; as, Mabel ran, 
words ^diidh tells, ask^? pr qoq^- Pid Aqx^^ ruii ? Go, John. 
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tlie rising inflection and ends with the faUmg^ it 
is called the foMing circumjlex. The rising cir- 
cumjiex begins with a falling slide and ends with 
a rising. 

8. The Acute Accent ' is often used to mark 
the rising inflection ; the grave accent \ the falling 
inflection ; as, Will you ilde, or walk % 

9. The Falling Circumflex is marked thus ^; 
and the rising circumflex, thus ^, ^diidh you will 
see is the same mark turned over ; as, You must 
take me for a fool, to think I could do that. 

10. The Falling Inflection is used for the com- 
plete, the known, and Whenever any thing is de- 
clared or commanded ; as, He will ^ed tears, on his 
return. Speak, I diarge you ! What mdans this 
stir in town ? 

11. The Rising Inflection is used for the doubt- 
ful, the uncertain, the incomplete, and in questions 
used dhiefly for information ; as. Though he slay me, 
I ^all go. Wa§ ^e hateful ? 

12. When the Words are not sincere^ but are 
used in jest, ihe falling circumflex takes the place of 
^Q falling inflection ; the rising circumflex^ of the 
rising inflection; as. The beggar expects to nde, 
not to walk. If the liar says so, then all must be- 
lieve it, of course. 

13. Emphatic Words are often printed in 
Italics ; those more emphatic, in small capitals ; 
and those most emphatic in large CAPITALS. Marks 
of Inflection also serve to ^ow What words are 
emphatic j as, Will jrou have rice, or pie % 
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H.. In tie next lesson, I wi^ you to notice all the 
emphati* wordg. Tell your tea^iher What mark of 
infleetion i§ found over eacJh eraphatle word. Try to 
make eacJh inflection -edrreetly with your voi^e. 




A PICTURE LESSOK. 

DO you see a picture f ^ I§ it a fine ^ pi-eture ? 
S. I see a picture. It ig a fine pi-eture. Do 
you see it ? 



' picture, (p!kt';Qr), & likeness 
of a fhing. 



' Pino, made perfect ; pleafing 
5 tie eye ; beautiful. 
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5. Here is a dog. It is a black dog. Tbe dog is 
strong. He is good-natured. 

i. Oh, Idok ! Is this a Wrse f Is it a large horse ? 
Is it a Zarg'^, black horse ? Is it a Aor*^, or b» pony f 

6. It is a pony^ not a A6r*<?. It is a whUe i)ony. 
It is not Idrge^ bat small. It is a heaid\fvZ animal. 

^. Do you see James and David, in the picture ? 
Hey are cousms.* James rides the pony. 

7. Are you sure you see two boys, and a dog, 
and a pony? Can they walk, or run, or eat, or 
drink, or fight, or play ? Do they breathe and live ? 

8. They are only pictures. K tliey had life, they 
could walk or run, love or hate, play or fight. 

9. "Good morning, James,'' said David, "are 
aunt ^ and uncle ^ well ? " 

10. "Yes, fhank you," said James, "quite well. 
But, my dear cousin," added the youi^ jester,^ " how 
does your black horse trot, this morning ? Has he 
had his oats, yet 1 " 

IL "You are a bngW boy," said David. *'If 
your war-horse is large, a gTant® rides him." 

1^. "Ah I ha! ha! Good for you," said James: 
"a I)avid and a GoHafh.'^ • But now for a race I " 
And they da^ed off, the dog ahead. 



* Cousin (kaz'n), the son or 
daughter of an uncle or aunt. 

« Aunt (ant), ^e sister of one's 
father or mother. 

•Un'cle, the brother of one's 
f atiier or mother. 

< Jdst'er, one given to saying 
or doing things to &milse or cause 
laughter. 



^ Bright, haying a -elear, quick 
mind ; sparkling with fun. 

' Qiant (jl^ant), a man of great 
height and size. 

^ Go U'ath, a giant who Uved 
About three thousand years ago. 
He was killed with a sling by 
David, a ^epherd*s boy, who af- 
terward became king of ^e JewQ, 
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IV. PUNCTUATION MARKS. 

MARKS, OR POINTS, uged in iiis book, are 
here explained. Yon will notiQe how they 
look, and learn iJieir nameg and useg ; for they will 
aid yon to understand What you read. They also 
mark some of tiie paugeg, or rests, that are alwayg 
uged in good reading. 

2* The Comma ^ i§ uged to mark ttie smallest 
portion of a sentenge, and the ^ortest pauge ; ag, 
My kind un-ele gave us an Engii^ robin, a pet lamb, 
and a gray pony. 

3. The Semicolon ; ig uged between sudh parts 
of a senteuQe ag are some What less -elosely -eonne-eted 
liian Ihoge divided by a -eftmma, and -eoramonly 
marks a 16nger pauge ; ag, Stoneg grow ; vegetableg 
grow and live ; animalg grow, live, and feel. 

4. The Colon : ig uged between parts of a sen- 
tence less -elosely -eonne-etdd than those divided by a 
semi-eolon, and -eommonly marks a longer pauge ; ag, 
Angry Children are like men standing on their headg : 
they see all fhingg the wr6ng w ay. 

5. The Period . ig plaged at iAiG -elose of a sen- 
tence Whidh de«14reg something, and -eommonly 
marks a full stop. It ig also uged after one or more 
letterg Whidi stand for a word ; ag, If you will, you 
■can learn. He lived at Rome, N. Y., last Jan. 

6. The Interrogation Point ? ^owg that a 
question ig dsked, and marks a pauge ; ag, Doeg a 
hen eat gi'avel? Pleage, dear brother, -may I take 
your knife ? 
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y. The Exclamation Point \ is placed after words 
to ^ow wonder, siLrpri§e, and other 8tr5ng feelingg. 
It also marks a pause ; as, Alas, my noble boy ! 
that you ^ould suffer ! 

8. The Dash — is used When a sentence breaks 
dff suddenly ; Whdre a Idng pause ^ould be made ; 
or to separate ^ words spoken by two or more per- 
sons ; as. Wag th^re ever a fairer diild % Was there 
ever— but I have not the heart to boast ^ — "Floy ! 
What 18 that « "— " Whgre, dearest r '— " Thfire 1 at 
the foot of the bed." 

9. Marks of Parenthesis ( ) inclose words that 
^ould be passed over quickly and lightly in reading, 
or give the pronunciation ^ of a word ; as, I have 
seen dharity* (if diarity it may be called) insult ^ 
with an air of pity. Was (w6z). 

10. Marks of Quotation ^ '' are used to ^ow 
that the real or supposed words of another are 
given ; as, ** Floy I " said little Paul, " this is a kind, 
good fage ! I am glad to see it again." ® 

iZ. The Dieresis ** is placed over the second 
of two vowels to ^ow that they are to be pronounged 
in separate syllables; as, Really thoge ideas'^ will 
reanimate ® the weary troops. 

12. The Exercises which follow wiH be read so 

* SSp'a rfite, to divide ; to part , * In siilt', to treat witii abuse, 
in any w&j. or to injure one's feelings by 

3 B5a8t, to brag ; to talk big. words or actions. 

' Pronunciation (prO ntLn^ ^i- * Again (& gSn'), onoe more. 
Sf ^tLn), tiie mode or way of ^ Idea (i dS'&), t^e picture of an 

speaking words. object formed by tiie mind ; any 

* Oh^r'i tjf*, love ; good. will ; thing thought of by tiie mind, 
act of giving freely. ' Re ^n'i mate, give new Ufe. 
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€&refully, that you can give the names and uses of 
aU the marks, or points. 

EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

I. "The mind," said he, "is that Whidi knows, 
feels, and thinks." 

%. You say you will do better to-m6rr6w ; but are 
you sure of to-m6rr6w % 

S. Laziness grow§ on people ; it begins in cob- 
webs, and ends in iron diains. 

^. Hie poor man then said, "Alasl those happy 
days are g6ne ! " 

5. Whether riding or walking (for our father keeps 
a horse), my brother knows both T^^en to start, and 
Where to stop. 

6. If you will lisfen, I will ^ow you— but stop 1 
I am not sure that you wi^ to know. 

7. Hie lesson was formed of two parts: in the 
first was ^own the need of exercise ; in the second, 
the good that would come from it. 

8. You wgre made to s6ardi for truth, to love 
the beautiful, to wi^ for Tf^t is good, and to do 
the best. 

9. Are you sure that he can read and write, and 
cipher too % 

10. To pull down the false and to build up the 
true, and to uphold What there is of truth in the 
old — ^let this be our aim. 

II. Thou ^alt not take the name of the L6rd thy 
Grfid in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that takdth His name in vain. 
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11. A voige in iiiis wild plage! To -eall me by 
my name, too ! Tiien iiie voige said, ' ' Where are 
you? Where have you been? How -eame you 
here ? " But now I saw it all ; for on a limb of tiie 
tree sat Poll, who did but say the wordg ^e had 
been taught by me. 

12, My brave ^ and faithfuP d6g wag most useful. 

He would fetdi fliingg for me at all timeg, and by 

hig bark, hig Whine, hig growl, and hig tricks, he 

would all but talk to me; yet none'^ of my j)ets 

■eould give me fhought for fhought. If I -eould but 

have had some one near me to find fault with, or to 

find fault with me, What a ridh treat * it would have 

been. 

II. 

6, SUSAJV'S PETS. 

SUSAN SCOTT, When I first saw her, wag a 
dharming,^ little diild. She wag fat, rogy,® and 
full of wild pranks.' She loved her parents and 
friendg, and wag v6ry fond of pets. 

2. She liveg witii her father and mother in Mani- 
toba.^ They have a fine house, in a large and 
growing town. 

3. Her father ig a doctor.' He ig away from home 
most of the time. He not only vigits the sick in 

1 Brave, wiiiioat fear, and quick 'Rosy (rOzK), like & ro§e in 

to meet danger. €olor, or sweetness. 

' Faith'ful, true and fixed in ^ Prank (pr&nk), & droll or 

friend^ip or love ; trusty. l&ughable aetion. 

' None (niln), not one. ^ M&n'l 15 ba', & proving of Hie 

* Tr§at, sometliing Whidh giveg Dominion of Canada, 

mudh enjoyment. * I>6c^tor, one whoQe business 

^ Oharm'ing, very plea§ing. it i§ to treat tiie sick. 
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town, but 6flfen rides many miles on the prameg,* to 
see his patients.^ 

-^. One day, a fanner-boy, whom the doctor had 
•cured of a fever, gave little Susan a puppy. He 
brought it in his hat. "What a darling 1"^ cried 
j^e ; and it soon became her dhief * pet. She named 
it Brave. 

6. Doctor Scott was so fond of little Susan, that 
he gave her many pets. She had pet doves, and 
rabbits, and cats ; a Tvfliite goat, with a black fage ; 
a gray pony,^ with White mane and tail ; and two 
tame little prairie d6g§.® 

6. At first, for three or four months. Brave caused 
more trouble than all her other animals. He would 
run 6ff with hats, ^oes, socks, towels — Whatever he 
could gnaw,*^ tear, or bury,^ — and that was the last 
of them. 

7. He fought the cats, dhased the rabbits, barked 
at the pigs, craved the flowers in the garden, and 
left muddy foot-marks on the linen * that wa§ spread 
on the grilss. 

8. But, as I have said, he soon became Susan's 



1 PrsU'iie, & large tract of land, 
wl&oat trees, and covered wl& 
coarse grass. Most prairies have 
a deep, ridh soil. Tliej are level 
or rolling. 

' Patient (pfi'^gnt), an ill per- 
son under medical treatment. 

' Darkling, one dearly loved. 

^ Ohid^ taking tiie lead ; first. 

* Pd'nj^, a smaU horse. 

' PrSi'rie-d5gs^ little animals 
Jdnnd in large companies on some 



of the western prairies. They 
lodge and hide in holes Whi(di 
they dig in tiie ground, and are 
noted for a i^arp bark, like that 
of a small dog. 

' Gnaw (na), to bite off little by 
little, as something hard or tough. 

* Bury (bSr'ry), to inter or cover 
out of sight. 

* Linden, thread or cl5th made 
of flax ; the under part of dress, 
as being dhiefly made of linen. 
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(Jhief pet. He ^ared all her sports, and seemed a§ 
happy in tliem a§ big little mistress. At her «om- 
mand,' he would rClI over, sit up, bark, and «at(ih 
in hig mouth sweetmeats and eakes. 

9. At ball-play, he wonld rnn after tie ball, and 
even «atdh it in hi§ moufh ; but he would only give 
it to Sngan. He would take her dinner-basket, or 
a bundle, and -carry it -earefully and safely. 

10. He pnt the geese and old gander to flight, 
drove 6fF <r6ss dOgg, and defended' Siigan from 

' Command (kOm m&ud'j, i 
order ; k i!1iat^e. 
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rude boy§ and glrl§. 9^e would Miea. ramble' two 
or fhree mile§ on the prairie, to pick flowerg, or 
^tiier gum from liie gum-weedg ; but, When tiie 
d6g wag lier -eorapanion, the mother knew that her 
darling wa§ safe, 

11. In h. drought,^ the August that Brave wa§ 
three yearg old, he wag bit by a mad dog. Ag soon 
ag it wag known, the poor -ereature wag ^ot, and 
buried in a «orner of the garden. 

1^. It wag A sad day for Sugan. She wept for 
a I6ng time, and -eould not be -comforted. When 
told "that d6g§ sonietimeg go mad for want of water, 
^e beg(?ed her father to get a dog-tub, ag a memo- 
rial* of Brave. 



' RSm'ble, to move About cf 
leealf ; to vigit mnay plaQe^. 

' Drought (drout), want of r 
pr water. 



' Me mS'ri al, somethii^ Whitih 
Berveg to keep soraefliing else in 
mind; any thing uged to pregerve 
die meraolj of a perawn, or event. 
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13. The tub standg under the front wlnd6\^ of the 
^op of Doetor S«ott. During the summer monfhs. 
every year, it i§ alwayg filled with water. There 
v6ry many ddgg go daily to quendi th^r fhirst. 

III. 
7. ALFRED THE GREAT. 

WILLIAM wa§ a merry little fellow, who, with 
hi§ dftgg, Carlo and Rover, would hunt the 
wobdg through and through, for a rabbit, without 
feeling tired ; bat he wag alwayg -eomplaining of the 
hard seats in the s<5A6ol-r6om. So he did not 6tten. 
stand very high in hig -elasseg, and hig sister Alige 
had taken him to task for hig great love of play. 

2. She had given e^ampleg from history, of great 
men who loved study M^en they were boyg, and 
prized books more than gold or precious stoneg ; and 
of pringeg who had been the joy of their teadherg. 
William' g finsi^er to all this wag : ''But they were 
pringeg, Alige ; of -course they were good s^Aolarg." 

3. "I suppoge it ig ag hard for a pringe to learn 
to read ag for anybody else," said Ali5e. "There 
were Alfred the Great and hig broth erg, who lived 
a fhougand yearg ago ; do you suppoge they learned 
to read without any trouble ? Indeed," -eontinued 
Alige, who had beeome quite exgited over the mat- 
ter, ''indeed their good mother. Queen Ogburga, had 
plenty of -coaxing to do. 

-4. "In thoge dayg i^e^ kingg and pringeg -e&red mSre 
for hunting and for sports than they did for study, 
yfhXdh ^Qj were willing to leave to the good monks. 
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6. ''Alfred wag the youngdst son of iiie good and 
brave King Ethelwolf ; and Ogburga, the queen, saw 
her song growing up without any love for books, with- 
out even knowing how to read ; for they liked to hunt 
rabbits ag well ag a boy I know ; " and Ali9e looked 
very hard at William, who at that moment wag bugy 
Tattling out &rrowg for hig new bow, with Carlo and 
Rover by hig side. 

6. William kept on whittling, but he began to feel 
some interest in ihe young Anglo-Saxon pringeg who 
had liked bowg ag well ag himself. Finally, after 
a little li^istling over the ftrrOw, and looking slowly 
to see if it were quite stmight^ he said : "Well, AUie, 
how did they learn to read ?" 

7. "I am not sure," remarked Alige, "Aether 
the other pringeg ever did learn to read. But this 
ig the story Whidh Dr. Lingard, ihe historian, tellg 
about Alfred : ' One day ^e queen wag lowing to 
all her song a -eopy of & Saxon poem, finely written 
and illuminated ' " 

8. "What doeg illuminated mean, Allie?" said 
William. — " Ag well ag I -ean explain it, instead of 
having printed engravingg like ourg, this Saxon 
poem wag illustrated by pif^tiireg a-etually painted 
on the pageg, and in ^e most bmutif ul «olorg. 

9. "They uged blue, and a precious -eolor Whi(5h 
they -ealled ginnabar, made from the ore of the quick- 
silver. In thoge olden timeg, they knew how to put 
gold on their initial ^ letterg, and to give little toudieg 
of it to Hie halog^ around the headg of their saints. 

> Initial (in i^'al), letter§ iiiat ' Halo, & ring of light &round 
l>eg:in & writing or word. iiiehead,ujedtomarkhol^peT80D|. 
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10. "So you see. brother, this Saxon poem, wHt- 
ten and beautifully illuminated. WhiCli liieir good 
mother, Queen Osblirga, ^owed to IJioge wild youi^ 
princes, wa§ someftiing to be really prized. 'Hie 
story goeg on to say, fliat When the queen saw how 
niudi they were pleaged with the book, ^e held it 
up before them and said, ' I will give this beautiful 
book to Ihe one who first leam§ to read it.' 

11. '*! suppose all the young prin^eg thought it 
would be very ni^ to have liie book ; but Alfred 
wii§ tJie only one who tdbli the trouble to earn it. 
The oflierg l<5bked at the lx)ok, in^e<i tfiey -eould 
have it without any study, and ran <5ff for their d5g5, 
and b6w§ and S.rrow|. But Alfred ran to thP room 
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of hi§ tea(5her, and studio so well Uiat he won the 
beantiful illuminated book, 2iX^ougTi he wag the 
youngest of tfie lour." 

12. William Whis^l^d again When he found that 
Alige had United her story, looked 16ng at hig 
arrow, and then said: ''I have had a good many 
pi-eture-books given to me Whidh I have never taken 
the trouble to read ; but I must try to be more like 
Prinze Alfred, and less like hig wild brotherg. Don't 
you think so, Alige ? " / 

IV. 
5. SHORT PIECES. 

L THE QUARREL, 

THE mountain and tJie squirrel had a quarrel,^ 
and tfie former -called the latter ^ ''Little prig ; " 
Bun^ replied, "You are doubtless'* very big, but all 
sorts of fhingg and w6at3ier must be taken together 
to make up a year and a sphere ; ^ and I think it no 
disgrace ^ to oe-eupy^ my plage. 

"If I'm not so large ag you, you are not so small 
ag I, and not half so spry : I'll not deny you make 
a v6ry pretty squirrel track. Talpnts® differ ; all ig 
well and wigely put ; if I -ean not -earry fSrc sts^ on 
my back, neither^ -can you -crack a nut." 

* Quarrel (kwS'rel), an angry « Disgrace'', -eause of ^arae. 
dispute ; & faUing out. ' Oc'cupy,to keep or fill. 

* lAXf ter, named ttie last of two. » t^j/ gnt, skill in doin^ : a rare 
' Bun a little sweet -eake ; here gift in bu§iness, art, or the like. 

mean? iiie squirrel. ^ P6r' est, k large piec^e of land 

* Doubtless (dout'les), free from ■e6vered wiiii treeg. 

doubt or question. lo Nei' ther, not eitiier ; not tibe 

' Sphere, & ball ; tiiS earth. one or the otiber. 
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//. THE BEES. 
The wlge little bee§ ! they know how to live, 

Eaclh one in pea?e with hi§ neighbor ; 
For t^ongh they dwell in a narrow hive, 
They never seem too thick to fhrive,' 

Nop so many fliey spoil their labor. 
And well may they sing a pleasant time, 

Sin^e their life ha§ sii(5h completeness :* 
Their hay i§ made in the snn of June, 
And every moon ig a honeymoon, 

And their home a home of sweetness. 

' Thrive, to do well in any bug- ' Com plSte'neu, A state i 
iness ; to ^w aud in«rease. Wbiijh udfbiiig i$ wgntiDg. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

XiOSSOn 5. — What is the title, or ftame, of Lesson Five ? Crusoe 
was lord of what ? Name the kinds of food that were on the island. 
Wliy was the place dull ? What made the bright side of the case? 
What served as a shelter? What is said of his pets? Crusoe was 
frightened by what questions, and from whom ? How was the dog 
useful ? Spell and define the following words from the notes : Lord ; 
island (i'l&nd) ; fle^t ; freight (frat) ; fowl ; gam« ; r(5«m ; view (vu) ; 
crew (kro) ; bruised (brQzd) ; cliff (klif) ; storm ; wreck (rSk) ; tQ and 
fro ; mut6 ; tdil ; brave ; faifh'ful ; none (niin) ; treat. 

Iiesson 6. — What is the title of Lesson Six? What is said of 
Susan Scott, in the first verse ? Whom did she love ? Of what was 
she fond? Where did she live, and with whom? W^hat is said of the 
father in verse three? What is said of the farmer-boy, verse four? 
What was the name of her chief pet ? What pets had she, verse five? 
How long did Brave cause most trouble ? What did he do, verses six 
and seven? What, verses eight, nine, and ten? What is said of 
Susan's rambles? Where was Brave bit? What was done with 
him ? Susan did what, verse twelve? What is said of the tub ? Spell 
and define : Gh&rm^ing ; rosy (r5z^) ; pr&nk ; M&n'i t(5 b&' ; d(Vc'tor ; 
prairie (pra'ri) ; patient (pfi'^Snt) ; d&r^ling ; dhfef ; pO'ny ; gn^M ; 
bury (bSr''ri) ; lin'Sn ; -eftmmind' ; r&m''ble ; drou^^t ; memO'ri&l. 

Iiesson 7. — What is the title of Lesson Seven ? The names of 
the boy and his two dogs ? How did William stand in his classes, 
and why? Who was Alice, and what had she done? What exam- 
ples of history had she given ? What was William's answer? Then 
what said Alice? She told a story of what boys? Name of their 
mother? Study was left to whom, in those days? Kings and princes 
cared more for what? Who was Alfred? How were he and his 
brothers growing up? Who tells this story of Alfred ? What was 
the queen showing her sons? How was the Saxon poem illustrated? 
Queen Osburga promised the book to whom ! Who earned the 
book, and how? William at last did and said what? 

Iiesson 8, — What is the title of Lesson Eight ? How many short 
pieces in the lesson ? Title of the first, second, and third? What is 
a quarrel? Can a mountain and a squirrel quarrel? What is a fable? 
\^A story not real or true, but meant to amuse or instruct J\ Is the first 
short piece a fable ? 
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SECTION III. 
I. 

9. BIG AJfD LITTLE. 

GRANDPAPA," said little Paul West, a§ ttie 
(Jhlldr^n «rowded round their grandfather, 
by the winter fire, to hear one of hig wonderful' 
stdrieg, "tell us, pleage, how we may grOw big at 
onge. I want to be a man without waiting so Ifiog." 

S. "My dear boy," said tiie kind old man, smil- 
ing, and patting Paul on hi§ Moulder, "better wait, 
and be patient, and improve yonr youth, a§ you will 
16am from my story. 

S. "Well, on^ on & time, the ■c»«nmber and the 

■ Wonderiiil, (wan'd§r ful), veiy strange ; pleafillg. 
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acorn went to WWhing Gate. Tii^re, i)erhaps yon 
know, you can have your wi^, Whatever it may be ; 
but I think you had better be careful before you 
make it. 

^. "Now the cucumber wi^ed to grow big at 
once ; but the acorn was not in sudi a hurry. He 
Was content to wait, if only he might grow into a 
large tree some day. 

5. "Of course, they had their wi^es, and so the 
cucumber grew big at once. He lay sprawling all 
over the garden, and hardly left room for any thing 
else to grow. The acorn grew slowly, just lowing 
two or three leaves, to the joy of the cucumber, who 
said tliat it served him right. 

6. "But the acorn did not mind : he was vfery pa- 
tient, only sometimes a little weary of waiting so 
16ng, and he bided ^ his time without saying a word. 

7. "Tiie cucumber, after fillii^ the garden with 
his great leaves, and saying rude and sau^y words to 
all tlie young plants round about, was laid hold of, 
of a sudden, by Jack Fr6st, who was g6tting rather 
tired of his airs and grages, and ^rivd^^ up in one 
morning. So the cucumber withered away. 

8. " But T^en tlie patient acorn had waited many, 
many years, he grew into a fine, stout, old oak. He 
spread out his broad leafy hands over the old men 
and women, ^ whom he had known T^en they were 
young. He seemed to be givii^ them his blessing, 
nor was he niggardly * of it ; for he gave it not only 



^ Bid'ed, waited for. * Women (wim'en). 

« Shriveled (^riv'ld), made to * Nlg'gard ly, too close in one's 
^rink and become wrinkled. dealings \ very sparing. 
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to the grandparents, but to thdir diMrdn, and 
their Children's Children. Who wouldn't wi^ to be 
an oak? 

9. " Why, T«^en they cut up the cucumber, it Only 
made Edwin v6ry ill. He ate it for his supper, with 
pepper and vinegar, and the next day they had to 
send for the doctor, who gave him bitter doseg. 

10. "But When, after v6ry many years, they cut 
up the good old oak, it was to build a big ^ip, tliat 
Ralph might be the c&ptain of it, and sail all over 
the sea." 

11. "Fll be an oak," said Paul, ''if I wait ever 
so Idng. But do you know, grandfather, \^ere that 
Wishing Gate is to be found ? " 

II. 
10. THE OAK-TREE. 

LONG AGO, in diangeful ^ autumn, 
^ When the leaves were turning brown. 
From the tall oak' s tSpmost brandies 
Fell a little acorn down. 

^. And it tumbled by the pathway. 
And a dhance foot trod it deep 
In the ground, Whgre all the winter 
In its ^eU it lay asleep, 

3. With the White snow lying over, 
And the frfist to hold it fast, 
Till th^re came the mild spring weather, 
When it burst its ^ell at last. 

^ Chanceful (dhanj'tul). f uU of change. 
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4^. First ^ot up a sapling ^ tender, 
Sc&rcely seen above the ground ; 
Then a mimic ^ little oak-tree, 
Spread its ttny ^ arms around. 

5. Many years the night dews nursed it, 

Summers hot, and winters 16ng, 
The sweet sun looked bright upon it, 
While it grew up tall and strdng. 

6. Now it stAndefh like a giant, 

Castii^ ^adows broad and high. 
With huge trunk and leafy brandies. 
Spreading up into the sky. 

7. There the sqiiirrel loves to frolic,* 

There the wild birds rest at night, 
There the cattle come for belter, 
In the noontime hot and bright. 

8. Child, When haply ^ thou art resting 

'Neath the great oak's monster*^ ^ade, 
Think how little was the acorn, 
Whence that mighty '^ tree wag made. 

9. Think how simple things and lowly, 

Have a part in nature' s plan. 
How the great hafli small beginnings. 
And the dhild will be a man. 



^ S&p'ling, a young tree. ^ H&p'ly, by^accident or dh&nce,: 

^ Mim'ic, apt to imitate ; like it may be. 

in form, habits, etc. " Mbn'ster, strange and fear- 

^ Tl'nj^, very small ; little. ful ; very large. 

* Frbl'ic, to play wild tricks ; '' Mlght'^y-, very great ; strong ; 

to sport. having great power. 
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10. little 6ff3rt8 work great a«tioD§, 

Lesaong in our Childhood taught, 
Mold ' the spirit to ttiat temper, 

Wlereby ndbldst deedg are wrought.* 

11. C^eri^,' tiieii, the gifts of (5hildhood, 

Uge them gently, guard liiem well ; 

For their future* growth and greatiies3, 

Who -eau measure, who «an tell ! 




11. LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

PART FIRST. 

N k bright May morning, a little fern ' pu^ed 
her head fhrongh the ground, ready to begin 

' MSld, to Aape. * Fnt'nre, time to -eoine. 

» Wrought, (rat), brought forth ' Pern (f6rn), & plant, found in 

IT done by labor. damp soil, *hi(ih hag ita flower 

' Ohdr'iah, hold dear ; love. and seed on tile back of its lnovej. 



o 
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unrolling it. First, as became a wise fern, ^e looked 
round her. 

2. There w6re no trees, no grass, no leaves : noth- 
ing but bare stony ground, without a handful of 
soil. A large and jagged stone, yfhxiS\i had rolled 
down from the hiU-top above, lay beside her. Bound 
one side of it, ^e could just see the distant wood 
from T^dh ^e wag blown last autumn. 

3, "This is not pleasant," said tlie fern : "this is 
v6ry different from last year, when I was only a seed, 
and lived on my mother^ s back in a ^hady wood. 
I fhink I can do no good here — one poor, little fern, 
beside a great stone that looks as if it were going to 
fall down and cru^ me." 

^. Just then, a gleam * of sun^ine came out and 
warmed the heart of the little fern. "Well, well," 
^e said, "as it is better to be brave, I will do my 
best. We may look better soon. ' Little hy little,^ 
my mother always said;" and so one by one ^e 
unfolded her beautiful leaves, and hung them out. 

6, l^iey were I6ng, green pliimes ; and they rested 
against the stone, and made it look quite hanefeome.^ 
The stone, too, was kind to the little fern : it kept it 
cool and ^ady, and Weltered it from the wind, and 
they were soon good friends. 

6. Not far from the stone, but quite out of sight, 
a stream of water ran down the hill. It came from 
a clear, bright spring, and it was pleasant to look 
upon. One day tliere was a heavy storm. The 
thunder rolled, the rain fell, and the fern was glad 

* Gleam, a ^oot of light ; a ^ Handsome (ban' siimX g(^ 
small stream of light. l($bkiog ; nice. 
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enough of the friendly stone that saved hfir from 
being carried away. 

7. The brook wa§ so swelled ^ by the (thu) rain, 
that it wa§ forged out of its old track, and came 
leapii^ down over the large stones close to the fern. 
" This is terrible," ^ said the fern ; '^ I ^all certainly 
be wa^ed away." - 

8. "Do not fear, little friend," said the stream; 
''I will not hurt you: the ground is not so steep 
here, and I love to rest my waters a little, before 
starting 6ff again into the valley ^ below. See how 
my drops sparkle, and how well I water the ground 
for you 1 " 

5o That wag true, indeed ; and When the fern was 
nged to the sound, ^e no Idnger feared. — ''I wi^ 
you would always come my way," said the stone: 
"You wa^ me so clean, and make me cool." 

10. "I will, very gladly," said the water ; "for I 
had no sudi fine big stone to leap round, on my old 
road, and there was not a single fern on my banks." 

11. Any dhild may see that a stream likes leaping 
over stones ; for then it is that its mferry s6i^ be- 
gins. It does not hurry on fast and silent, as it did 
before ; but it mdrmurs s6ftly, and t6sses up little 
bubbles of spray,* and all because of the stones and 
pebbles.' 

12. So the little stream fell splashing* over the 

' Swelled, increased in size or ^ Spray, water flying in smaU 

lengfli by any addition. drops, as by the force of wind. 

' TSr'ri ble, fitted to cause ^ PSVbles, small stones wOm 

great fear ; dreadful. and rounded by water. 

' V^'ley, a strip of land i^ut ^ Spl&sh'ing, spattering ; strik- 

in by hills or moantain§. ing and dashing &boat. 
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stone, and then ran away down to the valley, Whdre 
it found a large river. ^ It plunged into the river, 
and flowed away to the sea. 

IV. 
12. LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

PART SECOND. 

SOON tlie stream grew v6ry quiet, and then its 
waters did not spread so wide. It found so 
pleasant a diannel ^ round the big, gray stone that 
it did not leave it, but liked it better than its old one. 

2. It hSUowed out, too, a little pool ^ for itself be- 
side the stone, \diere the water lay calm * and clear. 
There the fern could see reflected ^ her own waving 
leaves, and the blue sky, too, with its \diite, sail- 
ing clouds. At night, When the stars came out, 
^e saw them in the quiet, little pool, twinkling ^ as 
bright as in the heaven above. 

S. Bound \diere the water had been there wag a 
€hin cake of dust, like powdered rock, Whicfh the 
stream had wa^ed down from the hill above. The 
fern liked this, because it smelled a little like the 
soil Whicfh u§ed to be so fragrant in the early mdrn- 
ing \dien ^e was a seed in the fSrdst. 

^. Soon the birds saw the little pool and came 
there to drink. Then they sang their little s6ngg of 

1 RXv'er, a stream of w§ter a spring, or found in a stream, 

larger tiian & brd&k. < Oalm (kSm), not stormy ; stiU. 

' Oh&n'nel, (he bed of a stream ^ Re flSct'ed, given back a like- 

of water. ness of. 

> Pool, a smaU and rather deep ^ Twinkling (twinkling), ^n- 

body of fre^ water coming from ing with a broken, trembling light 
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Chanks, and Hew away again ; but. from time to 
time, they dropped tiie seedg they had picked up in 
the new soil Whi()h the wg,ter had spread. One day 
it wag an a«orn from (he large oak-wood. Another 
day it wag k beetih-nut, and so on. 

B. He stream of water wasihed down mOre good 
soil Off the hillg, When the -eloudg pSured out their 
raing, and made it swell and overflow, and with this 
it covered up the a€orn and the beedh-nut. Seedg, 
too, w6re w&fted' by the wind to this gray spot — 
sdft, downy seedg, like thoge of the flils^le. 

6. The fem saw them all ; but ^e did not know 
What they meant, though her own seed had fallen 
6fl aJl round her. No one knew, and no one could 
have guessed What wa§ to come, When in winter the 
deep ffliow ISy thdre. It was so deep ftat 6nly the 

' Wafted (wftft'ed), carried through water or air. 
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top of the rock was to be seen. The water, too, was 
all tdmed to icicles, and hung there hard, and bright, 
and still. 

7. But there came a warm day that melted the 
snow, and it ru^ed from above in a strdi^ t6rrent.^ 
It brought stones with it ; but they were stayed ^ by 
the rock T^dh Weltered the fern, for that was larger 
than any of them. 

8. The stream wag singing loudly to wak^n the 
fern from its winter sleep. It woke up at last, and 
found its old, gray friend, the stone, with a pat(5h of 
green m6ss on it here and there. 

9. All around, too, were green stems growii^ up. 
Here the oak, and there the beedi. All that spring 
and summer, wild-flowers came out too, and young 
ferns in great numbers. 

10. Nor was it now the birds only that flew to the 
spring, but the butterflies and the bees also; and 
the more they came, the more seeds there were, and 
the more hope of flowers for next year. All the 
summer through the fern heard sweet sounds, and 
had sweet air round her. 

11. "What a pleasant home is thisl" ^e said 
6v6ry morning When the sun rose; "and last year 
it was so bare and cold." "Little by little," said 
the stream — "little by little, so we grow and flU the 
earfh," and 4way it went tumbling over the stones, 
to get to the sea. 

^ Tbr'rent, a stream quickly ' Stayed, hindered from mov- 
Taised and running very fast. ing ; stopped. 



J 
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IS. LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

PART THIRD. 

YEARS AND YEARS went by, and then ttie 
rock wag gray and mSssy, and the stone| 
above were gray and niQsay, and 6nly l^e stream 
wag a§ young ag ever. Now tiie fern and the rock 
were in <iie midst of a thick, pleiigant (fliade ; for Uie 
beeCh and the oak had grown up, and had jJilntM 
tiieir <!hildren round them. 

S. All the ground round about wag green witii 
mdsses, and ferns, and wild-flowers. The birds built 
their nests in t^ie trees, and the little insects lived 
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there, and the noble stags came down from the hills, 
and drank at the cool, deep pool beside Tdiitfli the 
fern grew (gro). 

S. The soil wa§ not stony now. It was covered 
deep with ridh mold — the droppings of the trees for 
many years. The 'Stream, every year ^dien it was 
swelled by rain or snow, took some of the soil into 
the valley ; and tlie valley grew ridh, too. 

^. Men came tliere to live — ^they made cornfields 
and gard^ng ; for tliey said : " The soil is very fine ; 
we ^all have good crops.^" The com grew there 
fhick and golde^n, and the miller came and built his 
mill, that he might grind it. 

5. He built it close to the little stream, and so tlie 
stream turned his mill and ground tlie com. All 
the little Children had nice cakes and loaves. When 
the corn was ground, and there was plenty for every 
one. But the little stream did not stay : it ran on 
faster than before to readi the blue, salt sea. 

6. One day there came a man to the hillside, and 
he heard the little stream as it ran singing down the 
hill. Then he walked on till he came to the place 
Wh^re it leaped over the stones and past the waving 
green ferns. 

7. He sat down near it, and he put it all in a pic- 
ture. He painted tlie mossy old rock, and the 
stream, and the quiet pool. He painted the fems, 
and the grand, old oak, and the wide-spreading 
beedh. He painted tlie flowers, too, and the m5ss 
upon the ground. 

8. In his picture, you saw them all ; the leaves 
made ^adows, and tlie sun^ine stole in between 
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them. It ^one on the water, and on one side of 
the gray rock. It just kissed ttie fern leaves ; but 
the flowers and the m6ss looked all sun^ne. 

9. WTien he had done, he carried it away to a 
town a 16ng way off, and every one who looked at it 
loved the merry spring, and the gray rock, and the 
green ferns. And every one came who could. 

10. Pale, little dhildren, who had lived in -erowded 
streets all their ^ort lives without ever seeii^ tlie 
country; and poor cripples, who could not g6t so 
far ; and busy people, who had not time to go ; and 
poor people, who had not money enough : they all 
looked at the picture, and it seemed as if \diat they 
saw was all real, and as if they felt the sweet coun- 
try &ir on their dieeks. 

11. But the little spring did not stay, although it 
was put in a picture : it is running now as fast as 
ever down the valley and into tlie river, and on, on 
to the blue, salt sea. 

VI. 
14. LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

LITTLE BY LITTLE the bird buildg her nest ; 
^ Little by little the sun sinks to rest : 
Little by little the waves, in their glee. 
Smooth the rough rocks by the ^ore of the sea. 

^. 
Drop after drop falls the s6ft summer ^ower ; 
Leaf upon leaf grows the cool fSrdst bower ; ^ 

' Bowser, a Weltered or c6vered with boughs of trees bent an4 
place in a garden or wood, made twined together. 
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Grain heaped on grain formg tiie mountain so high 
That its -eloud-eapped summit ^ i§ 16st to tiie eye. 

3. 
Little by little the bee to her ^ell 
Brings iJie sweet honey, and garnerg ^ it well ; 
Little by little iJie ant layefh by, 
From the summer'g abundan§e,^ the winter' § supply. 

Minute by minute, so passeg tlie day ; 
Hour after hour yearg are gliding away. 
The moments improve until life be past, 
And little by little, grow wige to the last. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

XRevietv Language Lessens are here given as Models /or ike balance of the hooky 
though the pupils should also be trained daily to give the story ^ or itHportant /acts, 
in their own language and without formal questions^ 

Iiesson 9. — What subject is treated in the six Lessons of Sec- 
tion III.? \Big and Little. '\ How many children are shown in the 
picture of the first of these Lessons ? Why are they crowded around 
their grandfather? Little Paul West first said what? The kind old 
man first said what ? Who went to Wishing Gate ? What may you 
have there ? What did the cucumber wish ? In what did the acorn 
difi'er? How did the cucumber grow, and what did he do and say? 
Tell how the acorn grew? Did he say anything? Give the further 
history of the cucumber. After many years, what did the acorn be- 
come? What did the oak do? He seemed to give his blessing to 
whom? What happened after they cut up the cucumber? What 
was done with the old oak after it was cut up? After hearing the 
story, what did Paul say and ask ? 

^ Sum^mit, tihe highest point ; ' Gardners, g&iiierg to keep, 
iiie top. ' A biin^dance, great plenty. 
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Ij6880X1 10, — What is the title of Lesson Ten ? When and from 
whence fell the little acorn ? Meaning of changeful ? The acorn 
tumbled where ? How was it buried? It slept how long? It first 
appeared what, and then what? Meaning of sapling? Mimic? 
Tiny ? Describe its growth, verse 5. What come to the oak-tree, 
and when, verse 7 ? What is the child to think, and when, verses 8, 
9, and 10? What is the child to cherish, how use, and why? Mean- 
ing of happy, monster, mighty, mold, wrought, cherish, and future? 

Ziesson 11. — One bright May morning, what did a little fern do? 
What could she not see ? What was beside her ? What is said of 
the distant wood? What said the fern, third verse? After a gleam 
of sunshine came out, what said the fern? Meaning of gleam? 
What said the mother always? What is said of the leaves? What 
did the stone for the little fern? What is said of a stream of water? 
Describe the storm. How did it affect the brook ? What saved the 
fern from being washed away? What said the fern, as the brook 
came leaping down ? What said the stream ? When the fern ceased 
to fear, what did she say to the water ? What said the water ? What 
may any child see? How did the little stream fall, and where did it 
run ? Meaning of handsome ? Meaning of swelled, terrible, valley, 
spray, pebbles, splashing, and river? 

laOSSOn 12. — When the stream grew quiet, what is said of its 
waters ? Why did the stream not leave its new channel ? Meaning 
of channel ? What did it hollow out? Meaning of pool ? The fern 
saw what reflected in the pool by day, and by night? Meaning of 
reflected ? Where was a thin cake of dust, and from whence came 
it ? Why did the fern like it ? What came to drink at the pool ? 
Then they did what? They dropped what in the new soil? Tell 
how the acorn and the beech-nut were covered. The wind wafted 
what here ? Meaning of wafted ? What kinds of seeds were wafted ? 
What is said of the meaning of the seeds, of the snow, and of the 
icicles? The melted snow did what? Meaning of torrent? What 
sang to the fern to waken it? When it woke up, it found what? 
What came out that spring and summer? What now flew there? 
Then the fern heard and had what? Tell all the fern said, verse 11. 

Xiesson 13. — Describe the rock, the stones, and the stream, 
after years and years went by. Where were the fern and the rock, 
and why? What is said of the birds, the insects, and the stags? 
Why was the soil not now stony ? Why did the valley grow rich ? 
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Meaning of valley, p. 77 ? Who came there to live ? What did men 
make, and why? Why did the miller come and build his mill? 
Where did he build it, and why? What had the little children? 
What did the painter hear and see? He sat down where? What 
did he paint in his picture? What might be seen in the picture? 
Where did he carry the picture ? Who came to see it ? Did the 
spring stay, and what is it now doing ? 

IiOSSOn 14. — How builds the bird her nest? How sinks the 
sun to rest? How are rough rocks by the sea smoothed, and by 
what? .Drop after drop falls what? How grows the forest bower? 
Meaning of bower ? What forms the mountain ? How high ? Meaning 
of summit? The bee brings her honey where? How does she bring 
it, and garner it? Meaning of garner? The ant layeth up her win- 
ter's supply how, and from what ? How passes the day? How glide 
years away? How long improve the moments? How grow wise? 
What make large things? \Small things.^ Large things are what ? 
[ The sum of small things.^ Meaning of sum ? 



SECTION IV. 
I. 

15. THE CROOKED TREE. 

WILLIE BROWN had very kind parents, who 
aimed to set him a good e$&mple, and to 
bring him up in the love and fear of G6d. 

2. Instead, ^ however, of profiting ^ by the lessong 
he received, he 6f^^n -eauged hig parents mudi un- 
happindss by hig naughty^ -eondu-et. He wag idle 
and disobedient, did not alwayg speak the trufli, 
and sfevdral* timeg took What wag not hig own. 



' In st^ad, in IJie place or room. * Naught'y, misc^ievoug ; bad. 
2 Pr6f' it ing, being helped on * S«v^er al, mOre iiian two, but 
or made better. not vSry many. 
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3. Hig father wag v&ry anxious' to impress on hig 
mind the dSnger of forming sinful habits, Whicih 
would gi-ow witii lii§ growfh, and strengfh^i with 
hig strengfli, until they would bind him, ag with iron 
(ihaing. At list he fhougbt of k plan by Whiclh he 
hoped to teadh big son this important lesson. 

^. In thS 61x^131^, not far from Mr. Brown'g house, 
thgre wa§ h young tree, ao very -ertTokM, that he 
had mSre than on^e determined* to -ent it down. 
Close by were some young tree§, Whi(ih were remark- 
able* for their straight and beautiful appearance. 

.'Anzioni (uDpk'AQs), dejir- made up hi| mind ; resolved 
oas ; miuth eom^imed. ' Re mark'a ble, wortiiy of be- 

* D* tor'inuiad, deglded ; tullj log notifed. 
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5. Mr. Brown directed hi§ men to take an ax, wiih 
some stakes and ropes, and go down into tiie or- 
diard, to see if tiiey -eould not straighten the -erooked 
tree. He told Peter, the gardener, to go down at 
the same time, and put some more fas^^ngg upon 
the pear-treeg. Hi§ obje-et in all this wag to teadi 
Willie a lesson. 

6. After they had been g6ne A ^ort time, Mr. 
Brown saw Willie running from ihe barn to the 
house, and he -ealled to him — ''Come, Willie, my 
boy, let us go down to the ordiard, and see how 
Peter and tlie men g6t on with their work : we ^all 
have time enough before s-ehool beging." 

7. When they arrived at the ordhard, they iirst 
saw Peter tying -eordg round the pear-treeg, and 
f as^^ng them to the stakes, Whidh were driven into 
the ground by the side of the treeg. It seemg that 
When they were little treeg, they were fastened in 
this way near tiie ground, to keep them straight. 

^. Ag the treeg grew up they were fastened in the 
same way, higher and higher, till, by-and-by, they 
were strSng and firm enough to need no sucih stay. 
Some of them were so mudh in-elined to grow 
■erooked, that they had to put fhree stakes down, 
and fasten them on all sideg ; but by beginning 
early, and keeping a -eonstant^ watdh, even thege 
were kept straight. 

9, "Thege pear-treeg seem to be doing well, sir," 
said Peter : "we have to train them up pretty -elose 
to the stakes ; for it ig the only way. They must 



1 OSn'^stant^ not given to change ; steady. 
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be taken near the ground, When a bit of twine will 
hold tJiem, and fSUowed up till iJiey are safe. 

10. They went on a little further, and iJigre were 
tiie men at work on liie -erooked tree. They had 
a 16ng stake on tJiis side, and a ^ort one on that ; 
here a rope, and iJiere anotiier ; but all to no purpose.^ 
Indeed, tiiey were surprised to think tJiat Mr. Brown 
^ould send them to do sudh a piege of work. 

11. Wlien Willie and hi§ father -came to tie 
■erookdd tree, one of the men wa§ just saying to the 
other, "It will never do: you can't straighten it, 
and so you may a§ well let it alone." — ''Ah ! " said 
Mr. Brown, "do you give it up? Can't you brage 
it up on one side, and then on the other ? " 

12. "Oh no, sir," said one of the men, "it i§ too 
late to make any thing of it. All the rigging^ of the 
navy^ -eould not make that tree straight." — "I see 
it," said Mr. Brown, "and yet a bit of twine, ap- 
plied in seagon, would have made it a§ straight a§ 
the pear-treeg. Well, men, go to your mowing." 

13. "I did not expeet them to do any thing with 
that tree, my son," said Mr. Brown, turning to hig 
Jittle boy, "but I wanted to teadh you a lesson. You 
are now a little twig. Your mother and I w^ant you 
to be-eome a straight, tall, and useful tree. Our -eom- 
mandg and prohibitiong ^ are the little -eordg of twine 
that we tie around you to gird ° you up. 

^ Pur'pose, iiie end or aim of war belonging to & ruler or 

Whidh ig sought. & people. 

* Rig^ging, tackle ; <3ie ropes * Pro hi bi' tion, an order or 

u§ed to bold l^e m&sts, work the dharge to hinder some a«tion. 

sailg, etc., of & ^ip. ^ Gird (gerd), to in«loge ; to 

' N&^v]^, the whole of the ^ips make f&st. 
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Uf., "Prigong^ and Penitentiaries^ are tiie ropes 
and diaing upon -erooked treeg, ^^c(h were not 
guiddd wigely When they were twigg. If not kept 
straight now, you gertainly will not be likely to grow 
straight by-and-by. If you form evil habits now, 
tiiey will soon become too strong to break. 

15. "If, While you are a green and tender sprout,^ 
we ^an not guide you, we surely -ean not expe-et to 
do it When you be-eome a str6ng and sturdy * tree. 
But if we do all we -ean to guide yon in tiie right 
way now^ we may hope tiiat When you will have 
grown old, you will not depart from it." 

II. 
16. A WISH. 

OH to have dwelt in Befhlehem 
When iJie star of our Lord ^one bright ; 
To have Weltered iJie holy wandererg 

On that blessed Christmas night ; 
To have kissed the tender, way-worn feet 

Of tiie Mother undefiled. 
And, witJi reverent wonder and deep delight. 
To have tended the Holy Child ! 

^. Hu^ ! sudi a glory wag not for tJiee, 
But ttiat -eare may still be thine ; 
For are iJiere not little oneg still to aid. 
For the sake of the Child Divine ? 



1 Prison (priz" n), k house for ^ut up and made to work, 

the safe keeping of person§ who ' Sprout (sprout), the ^oot, oi 

break IJie law ; & jail. young br&ndh of & plant. 

« Penitentiary (pgn i ten' ^fi- * Sturdy (star'di), noted for 

xi), & house Where the bad are strength or f5r^ ; stout 
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Are liiere no wanderii^ pilgriiug now 

To thy heart and home to take ? 
And are there no motherg whoge weary hearts 

You -ean -eomfort for Mary'g sake ? 

5. Oh to have knelt at Jegus' feet, 

To have learned Hig heavenly lore,' 
And lis^^ned iJie gentle lessong He taught 

On mountain, and sea, and ^ore ! 
WMle iJie ridh and the haughty knew Him not 

To have meekly done Hig will ! — 
Hu^ I for the worldly reject Him y6t — 

You -ean serve and love Him still. 

^. Oh to have sSlaged ^ that weeping one 

Whom the righteous dared despige, 
To have tenderly bound up her scattered hair 

And have dried her tearful eyeg ! 
Hu^ ! tiiere are broken hearts to soothe, 

And penitent * tearg to dry, 
While Magdalen prayg for you and them 

From her hSme in the starry sky. 

6. Oh to have followed the mSumful wfiy 

Of thoge faithful few forlorn. 
And — ^gra^e beySnd even an angel' g hope— 

The ■ei'ftss for our Lord have bSrne ! 
To have ^ared Hig tender Mother' g grief. 

To have wept at Mary' g side. 
To have lived ag a cfhild in her home, and then 

In her loving -eare have died 1 



^ IjQre, What i^ taught ; le8Son§. ^ P^n'i tent, suffering pain oi 
' 861'aced, dheered ; €6mforted. s5rrGw on a«€oant of sixi. 
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6. Ha^ I and with reverent sdrrow, still 

Mary'g great angui^ ^Mre, 
And learn, for the sake of her Son Divine, 

Thy ^rSss, like Hig to bear. 
The sttrrowg Whic(h weigh on thy soul, unite 

With Ihoge T^di thy Lord hath borne, 
And Mary will -comfort thy dying hour 

Nor leave ihy soul forldrn. 

m. 

77. GEORGE WHITE'S TE:K DOLLARS. 

PART FIRST. 

GEORGE WHITE had been (bin) savii^ hi§ 
spending money for a 16ng time ; in fa-et, ever 
singe hig un-cle had giv^n him a beautiful little iron 
safe, made just like ihoge in hig father' g SflB^e. 

2, One morning he opened hig treasure, and on 
-eounting it over, he found he had the large sum of 
ten dollarg. '' Now," he said, " I «an buy any thii^ 
I want ! I must speak to papa about it. ' ' 

S, It wag winter, and the ground wag -eovered with 
ige and snow, so that Tdienever George went out of 
doorg hig mother wag -careful to see him well wrapped 
up. He loved to stay out in the opm air rather than 
in the warm house, ag hig rogy ciheeks and bright 
eyeg plainly ^owed. 

4^. He wag very fond of skating and coasting, but 
he had 16st one of hig skates and hig sled wag broken. 
So that evening, ag they sat around the tea-table, he 
said : *' Papa, may I spend my ten dollarg for a new 
^ed and a pair of skates ? " 
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5. Hi§ fattier replied, "The money i§ yourg, my 
son ; you may spend it a§ yon pleage ; but to-m6rr6w 
morning I am going some distance down in iJie ^ity, 
and intended^ taking you." — " O papa, I ^ould like 
tiiat!" — ''Then you must not buy your sled and 
skates until our return." 

6. George willingly -eonsented ;^ but he «ould not 
understand Tdiy liig fattier ^ould wi^ him to wait 
until ttiey returned, T^en he -eould so eagily make 
hig purdhaseg on ti^e way. 

7. The next day George prepared to a^^ompany^ 
hig fattier; and While hig mother handed him hig 
over-eoat and fur -cap, and wrapped a warm -eomforter 
around hig neck, he wag thinking of the fun he 
would have with hig new sled. 

8. " Wlien I am -coasting," * he said to himself, " I 
will lend my skates to Andrew O'Connor, and When 
I am skating, T will lend him my sled." Now An- 
drew O' Connor wag muc(h poorer than George White, 
and hig widowed mother -could hardly aflford to buy 
him toyg so expensive. George' g regolution, there- 
fore, proved he had a kind heart.. 

9. By this time hig father wag ready for ttie walk, 
and taking George' g hand, they waved a smiling 
good-bye ! ''G6d bless ttie boy," said the mother, 
" and grant that the lesson he ig about to learn, may 
benefit him through life." 

10. George and hig father walked on, passing ttie 
splendid hougeg of the ridi, and ttie large storeg 

' In tSnd'ed, mSant. an associate or & companion. 

« Oon B^nt'ed, a^ed. * Coasting, <iie sp5rt of sliding 

5 ^^ com^pa ny, to go with a^ down 4 hiU-side ou sled§ in wipter. 
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Wherein are to be found all fhingg rare and -edstly for 
thoge who have money to buy ttiem. Pregently tiiey 
readied a large toy-store, Where, suspended ^ in the 
window, wag a h&nefeome sled. 

IV. 
18. GEORGE WHITE'S TEJV DOLLARS. 

PART SECOND. 

SNOW-BIRD, tile name of ttie sled, wag on the 
seat, and tlie sled itself wag painted red and 
White. ' ' O papa ! ' ' said George, ' ' here ig just vfhat I 
want. Let us go in and get it." — " Wait, my son," 
said Mr. Wliite, '' until we -eome back." 

^. They walked a little further, and then leaving 
the bright, gay avenue,^ turned into a n&rr5w,-erooked 
street, on eitiier^ side of Whidi were small, dirty, and 
migerable dwellingg, wiiJi here and there a tall tene- 
ment.^ Before one of the small hougeg, Mr. Wliite 
pauged, made a few inqul'rieg,^ and entered. 

3, George, still holding, hig father' g hand, went 
slowly up the broken stair-ease. On tiie upper floor, 
iJiey turned, and knocked at a door near the end of 
ttie hall. A faint voige from within said, " Come in," 
and they stepped into tiie room. The sight liiat met 
iJieir gaze would have moved a harder heart than 
little George' g. 

^. In one -eorner, on a bed of straw, lay a man 
feeble and wasted with sickness. Four little half- 



^ Sus p^nd'ed, hung up. ^ Ten'e ment, k dwelling-hoase ; 

* Av'e nue, & wide street. k house hired out to poor person§. 

' Ei'ther, one or tiie 6ther ; '" In qui'ry, k question ; k seek- 

^dh of two ing for information. 
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■clothed (ihildren, witii wan,' sickly fa^;e§, were trying 
to play in anoiiier -eomer of liie rdbm, and weeping 
by the sick man'g bed aat fi pale and slender woman. 

5. Greoi^'s father spoke to her. and from her lipa 
heard a sad tale of poverty and distress. A friend 
of hi§, belonging to the worthy "Conference of St. 
Vincent de Paul," whoge object i§ to visit the sick In 
their h6me§, had already told Mr. White of this suffer- 
ingfamily, and he had eoine to relieve their mi|ery and 
to see for himself What were their most urgent need§. 

6. He determined to send a doctor at on^e. George 
stole up to hi§ father's side and Whispered, "O papa I 

■ Wan (w5n), pale ; sickly of liSik, 
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give tiiem my ten doUarg ! " When they had left tiie 
house, Mr. White said, ''Are you willing, George, 
to give up your sled and skates for tiie 2^h61e winter, 
and spend tiie money for tiiis poor family ?" 

7, ''Yes," said George, "I am not only willing, 
but I want to do it witli all my heart." — " Very well, 
liien, my aon, you ^all buy meat, and bread, and 
milk, and clothing for tiie dliildren, and I will take 
■eare of tiieir parents." In the poor room tiiat night 
were light, and fire, and food, and on tiie pale 
mother's fage, a happy smile. 

8. Do you not fliink, dear diildren, tiiat George 
wag happier after having done tiiis good deed tiian 
if he had bought tiie han<fe6mest sled and skates in 
tile world % F611ow hi§ example and see. 



-^•-*~ 



SECTION V. 
I. 

19. THE BLIJsTD BROTHER.- 

IT wa§ a blessed summer day ; 
The flowerg bloomed, tiie air wag mild ; 
The little birdg poured forfh thfiir lay, 
And every fhing in nature smiled. 

2, In pleagant thought I wandered on 

Beneatii^ the deep wdbd'g ample ^ ^ade, 
Till suddenly I -eame upon 
Two diTldren that had hither strayed. 

^ Be neath', lower in pla<?e, ^ Am' pie j great in size ; wid^ ; 
rank, or worCh ; un^er. txkWj enough. 



THE BLIND BROTHER. 




, Just at an agM blixih free'g f(ibt, 
A little boy and gTrl reelined ; ' 
Hig hand in her§ ^e kindly put; 
And dien I saw the boy wa§ blind ! 

, "Dear Mary," said tiie ptJi>r blind boy, 
" That little bird siogg v6ry Idng ; 
Say, do you see him in hig joy? 
And ig he pretty^ ag hig sQng?" 

, " Y68, Edward, yes," replied the maid, 

" I see the bird on y6nder tree." 

The poor boy sighed, and gently said, 

"Sister, I wi^ that I «ould see. 



I Rs oUned', leaned ; rested. 



• Pretty (prit'ti). 
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6. " Y6t I the frfigrant flower can smell, 

And I can feel the green leaf's ^ade ; 
And I can hear the notes that swell 
From these dear birds that G6d has mada 

7. " So, sister, God is kind to me, 

Though sight, alas ! ^ He has not given. 
Bnt tell me, are there any blind 
Among the cfhfldren up in heaven ?" 

8. "No, dearest Edward, there all see ! 

But \dierefore ^ ask a thing so odd ? " — 
"O ! Mary, He's so good to me, 
I thought rd like to look at God.'' 

9. Ere ^ I6ng digeage its hand had laid 

On that dear boy, so meek and mild ; 
His widowed mother wept and prayed 
That G6d would spare her sightless diild. 

10. He felt the warm tears on his face, 

And said, " Oh ! never weep for me : 
I'm going to a bright, bright place. 
Where, Mary says, I God ^all see. 

11. " And there you'll come, dear Mary, too ; 

And, mother, When you get up tliere, 
Tell Edward, mother, that 'tis you — 
You know I never saw you here." 

IS. He spoke no more, but sweetly smiled, 
Until the final blow was given, 
When G6d took up that poor blind dhild, 
And opened first his eyes in heaven. 

» Alas (& 16s'), a word uged to ^ Wherefore (Wh^r' f5r), for 
^ow sorrow, grief, pity, or fear What or Whidh reagon. 
of evil. ' XSre (ar), sooner than ; before. 
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11. 

20. A BOLAJSTD FOR AM OLIVER. 

A ROLAND for an Oliver ! " touted Paul, a§ 
he ran hastily into the room \^ere hi§ mother 
and sister were, and put hi§ own pretty red apple 
into one of hi§ sister's handg, at the same time taking 
from tiie oiiier tie ripe golden pippin ^e held. 

2. ' ' But yfhsit is a Roland, and Tdiat i§ an Oliver ? ' ' 
said Julia, lowing no disturbange at her sudden 
excfhange of property witJi her brother. — "Oh ! it 
meang an even bargain," replied Paul. 

3. " There i§ an old stSry and a v6ry pretty one," 
said their motiier, ' ' Tdiicih gave rise to your proverb, 
Paul." — " O motiier, tell us ! " ex-elaimed bofh (Chil- 
dren eagerly. And witi a smile at their earnest 
fageg, ^e immediately eomplied. 

4^. '' There lived, in tiie year 772, a king who ruled 
over France and a large part of Europe. He wag 
a great warrior, a great ruler, and, best of all, a most 
devout Christian. He had a special devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, and alwayg w6re around hig neck 
a little silver image of her, even requesting, out of love 
to her, that tMs image ^ould be buried witi him. 

5. ''He so surpassed all otiier rulerg of hig time 
tiiat he wag -ealled Charlemagne, ^ or Charleg tiie Great. 
Amoi^ the pringeg who ruled over Hie different 
states of Europe, and who were subject to the great 
king Charleg, wag one -called Guerin,^ lord of Vi6n'na. 

6. "He wag a brave and noble ruler, but quick- 
tempered ; and having quarreled with the king, re- 

1 Oharlemagne (^ftr'le mSu). ^ Guerin (ga rS,iigO* 
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f aged to obey him. So Charleg -eoUe^ted hig armieg, 
mardhed on to battle, and laid siege to Vien'na, now 
the beautiful -capital of Austria. 

7. ''At lei^th, after two months had passed away 
wi&out any decided advantage to either party, iJie 
kii^ and Guerin agreed to settle iiieir dispute by 
a 'single -eombat.' A knight^ from eac(h side wag 
diog^n by lot, to fight together in sight of bofh armieg, 
and he who conquered gained tlie vi-etory for hig 
side, wittiout more fighting. 

8. "It happened in this instaDge tiiat the two 
cihampiong^ were Oliver, the youngest grandson of 
Giierin, and ttie famous w^arrior, Roland. An inland 
in the Rhone ^ wag sele-eted for tiie -eombat, and the 
armieg ranged themselveg on the oppogite ^oreg. 
The knights were on horseback and armed wiiii 
langeg. At the first onset, both langeg were broken. 
Then ttiey dismounted and drew their s^ordg. 

9. "For two 16ng hourg did thege powerful, rego- 
lute warriorg handle their bright weapong,^ neither 
obtaining the least advantage. At last, Roland 
struck with great forge on Oliver' g ^ield, pierging it 
so deeply that he -eould not withdraw hig ^wovdi. At 
the same moment Oliver thrust hig sword with sucih 
strength against Roland' g armor that it snapped at 
the handle and fell -elating to the ground. 

10. Both knights, now digarmed, ru^ed to- 
gSther, eacih one trying to overthrow 1^e. other. In 
the struggle their helmets be-came unfas^^ned, and 

' Knight, & name applied to ' Rhone (r(5n), a lar^e river of 

soldierg of rank. Europe Whidhrigeg in Switzerland. 

* Oh^m'pi on, one who fights * W8ap' on, any thing uged to 

for, or in plac^ of, an61iier. fi^ht with. 
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for ttie first time liiey saw eadi oiiier' § f a^e. One mo- 
ment they pauged surprised, and ttien embraced wilii 
joyful hearts ; for they had been, in the past, «om- 
paniong in many a brave deed, and devoted friendg. 

//. "' I am conquered ! ' saidEoland. 'I yield!' 
ex-elaimed Oliver. The people on the ^ore saw the 
knights standii^ hand in hand, and knew the battle 
wag at an end. Prom that hour, Charleg -counted 
Guerin and hig brave family among hig most faifhful 
friendg and servants. This incident gave rise to the 
proverb of 'A Roland for art Oliver.'^ " 

12. '' That ig a mucfli nobler origin of my proverb," 
said. Paul, ''than I ever thought of." — "Yes, in- 
deed!" ex-claimed Julia, ''something better than 
* an ev^ bargain.' " 

III. 

21. MY SISTER. 

WHO at my side wag ever near ? 
Who wag my playmate many k year ? 
Who loved me with a love singere ? 

My Sister ! 

S. Who took me gently by the hand. 
And led me through the summer land, 
By fSrest, field, and sea-^ore sand ? 

My Sister ! 

3. Who taught me how to name each flower, 
That growg in lane and garden bower, 
Telling of GSd'g almighty^ power ? 

My Sister ! 

^ Al might' j^phaving all power. 
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4,. Who ^owed me Robin with the rest> 
The ■erimgon ^ feathers on his breast, 
The blackbird in his dark coat drest ? 

My Sister ! 

6. Who pointed out the lark on high, 
A little si)eck unto the eye, 
PiQing with melody ^ the sky ? 

My Sister I 

6. Who led me by the bright, clear stream. 
And in the snn^ine' s golden beam, 
Showed me the fishds dart and gleam ? 

My Sister ! 

7. Who, as we wandered by the sea. 

And heard the wild waves in th^ir glee, 
Gathered sndh pretty things for me ? 

My Sister I 

8. Who held the ^ell nnto my ear. 
Until, in fancy, ^ I could hear 
The sound of waters ruling near ? 

My Sister I 

9. Who, Yfhen the wind of winter blew, 
And round the fire our seats we drew, 
Kead to me stories good and true ? 

My Sister I 

10. Who joined with me eacih day in prayer, 
To thank G6d for his loving c&re ; 
Who in my hymns of praise would ^&re ? 

My Sister ! 

* Orimson (krim'zn), of a deep * FSn'cy, the gift or means by 
red c61or. Whidh a picture of any thing is 

^ M6V0 dj^, sweet singing. formed in the mind. 
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11. Who, When fte sound of matin bell, 
Upon the ear so sweetly fell. 
Walked with me diurcfliward down the dell \ 
My Siatar 1 
IS. When 8ometime§ sick I ISy in bed, 
Who laid her head against my head, 
And of GSd'i power and goodness rSad ? 

My Sister I 
13. And While in sickness thus I lay. 
Who helped to nurse me day by day, 
And at my bedside 6tt would pray ? 

My Sister ! 
llf.. So I ^hall never gease to pray, 

Oar Lord and Hig dear Mother may 
Wat(Jh and protect, by night and day, 

My Sister ! 
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SECTION VL 

I. 

HOLY MARY ! prayer and mu§i« 
Meet in love on earfli and sea : 
Now, sweet Mother ! may tiie weary 
O'er the wide world turn to thee ! 

2, From the wide and restldss waterg, 

Hear the sailor' § hymn arige ! 
From hig watdi-fire midst the mountaing, 
Lo ! to thee the ^epherd -erieg ! 

3. Yet, Tdiile thus full hearts find voigeg, 

If o'erburdened soulg there be, 
Dark and silent in their angui^. 
Aid thoge -eaptlveg I set them free ! 

^. Toucfli them, every fount unsealing, 
Whgre the frozen tearg lie deep ; 
Thou, the Mother of all sorrowg. 
Aid, oh ! aid to pray and weep I 

11. 
22. THE PASSIOJsr PLAY. 

ONCE on a time, hundredg of yearg before you 
were born, deep amongst the high mountaing, 
lay a little German village. The people who lived 
there were v6ry happy and -eontented. They were 
so far away from large gitieg that they were kept 
pure and good — the river Ammer, flowing through 
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flie quiet val' 3y, wa§ all that -eame to liiem from Ae 
wide, wide world bey6nd. 

2, But the murmiir of tie river, a§ it ran, did not 
disturb the peagef ul homeg, T^ere every one, ev^n 
little Children, earned their brown bread by carving 
wooden toyg and imageg. 

S, But one day a sad sickness -eame, and whoever 
had it, died in a few hourg. In their migery and 
despair they wrung their handg, and -eried, "Who 
€an help us ? " and there seemed no hope. 

^. But ^^ old village priest who had -cared for 
and loved hig people all hig life, stretcihed hig handg 
toward heaven, and -eried, "There ig an Almighty 
Father above us, let us ask Hig help." 

5. They all knelt and made a vow ^ that if G6d 
would remove the terrible sickness from them, they 
would, with Hig blessing, repregent every ten yearg, 
the Passion of our Lord Jegus Christ. 

6. G6d answered their prayer, and health and hap- 
piness returned again to their little homeg. So they 
remembered their vow; and to this day their (Chil- 
dren's cihildren keep the promise made ageg ago, 
and a-et the life and death of our Saviour before 
■erowdg of people who gather from all parts of the 
world to see the sa-ered performance. 

7. God hag blessed them, and -eauged great good 
to be done through them ; for many, who -eame to 
the plage from -euriosity, When they saw the life of 
our Lord so devoutly portrayed^ by the simple 
peagants, listened with awe, and bowed their headg 



* Vow, & solemn promise to God. * Per tra3red', repre§ented. 
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and wept to see how Christ had loved Hiexsi and 
suffered for tiiem. 

8. The peasants cihooge among themselveg who 
^all take eac(h part. A noble, beautiful man wa§ 
diog^n for "Christ," and suc(h a lovely, modest 
peagant giri for Hig Mother Mary. Nearly every 
one had some ^hara^ter from ttie Bible. I wi^ you 
•eould know, a§ I did, how devout ihey were, and 
how sa-ered they felt it, to a-et the life of Jegus. 

9. Before tiey began to a-et, tiey would all meet 
in the old cihurdh, and ask God'g blessing and help ; 
then cannon were fired, and the pilgrimg and stran- 
gerg gathered in the village and walked to tie large 
open theatre, built without a roof, and having noth- 
ing above but the blue sky. 

10. When all were assembled, a procession of 
young girlg and boyg, dressed ag guardian aogelg, 
with goldai «rowng and floating hair, -eame slowly 
on the stage. Their sweet young voiges fell softly on 
the morning air ag they sang sadly, of how man had 
sinned vfh^u G6d first made tiie beautiful world ; 
then telling us ttiat we were going to see a pi-eture 
of the angel driving Adam and Eve from the garden 
of Eden, they moved slowly to one side, and the 
curtain roge. 

11. There were the garden and the angel with the 
flaming si^ord driving Adam and Eve, who were 
looking sadly back toward the beautiful Eden from 
Whidh they were being driven. But the -e^rus of 
guardian angelg «loged around the pi-eture, and began 
to sing of One who wag to -eome. " Take -eomfort," 
they sang, and disappeared. 
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1%. Then, a§ the last notes died away, faint -erieg 
of joy were heard, wliidh grew louder and louder, till 
away in ttie distange appeared ttie streets of Jeru- 
salem, and a multitude, leading an ass, and bowing, 
and praying to Him who sat upon it. Children -east 
flowerg, and brandheg down, -erying, ' ' Hoganna in iiie 
highest ! " old men fell down before Him. 

IS. It would take me too 16ng to tell you of all I 
saw tiiat day — ^how scene after scene from iiie Holy 
&eripture§ passed before me. The last one you all 
know — ''iiie Passion and Deafh of Christ."' 

lit'. We heard the sound of iiie ^ruel nailg pierging 
Hig handg, and lis^^n^d to thoge loving wordg, 
'^Father forgive theniy for they know not what they 
do /^^ I ^an never forget it ; and our hearts were 
lifted in prayer, While people sobbed and wept 
around us. 

III. 
24. DREAM OF LITTLE CHEISTEL. 

SLOWLY forfli from ihe village dhurdh— 
The voige of the -e^Sristerg hu^ed over- 
head — 
Came little Christel. She pauged in iiie porcih, 
Pondering ^at iiie Faiher had said. 

^. "Even the younght, humblHt child 

Something may do to please our Lord ; 
Now, What," fhdught sQie, and half -sadly smiled, 
" Can I, so little and poor, afford ? — 

3 ' ' Never ^ never a day should pass. 

Without some kindnhs, kindly shown^ 
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The Father said " — Then down to the grass 
A skylark dropped, like a brown-winged stone. 

i. " Well, a day is before me now ; 

Y6t, T^at," thought ^e, "can I do, if I try ? 
If an angel of G6d woxdd ^ow me how ! 
But silly am I, and the hours tliey fly." 

6. Then the lark sprang singing up from the sod, 

And the maiden thought, as he rose to the 

blue, 
" He says he will carry my prayer to God ; 
But who would have thought the little lark 

knew?" 

5. Now ^e entered tlie village street. 

With book in hand and fage demure, 
And soon ^e came, with sober feet, 
To a crying babe at a cottage door. 

7. It w6pt at a windmill that would not move. 

It puffed witli its round red dieeks in vain, 
One sail stuck fast in a puzzling groove. 
And baby's breath could not stir it again. 

8. So baby beat the sail and cried, 

While no one came from the cottage door ; 
But little Christel knelt down by its side. 
And set the windmill going once more. 

5. Then babe wag pleased, and the little gM 

Was glad When ^e heard it laugh and crow ; 
Thinkii^, *' Happy windmill, that has but to 
Tdiirl, 
To please the pretty young creature so ! " 
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10. No thought of herself wa§ in her head, 

Ag ^e pissed out at fchS end of fte street, 
And -eame to A roge-tree tail and red, 
Drooping and faint witii the summer heat. 

11. She ran to h brook, that wag flowing by, 

She made of her two hand§ i nige round «np, 
And wa^ed lie roots of the ro§e-tree high, 
Till it lifted its languid blossomg up. 
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m. " O happy brook ! " fliought little Christel, 

"You have done some good this summer's 
day. 
You have made tiie flowerg look f re^ and well ! ' ' 
Then ^e roge and went on her way. 

IS. But ^e saw, a§ ^e walked by the. side of lie 
brook, 
Some great rough stone§ tiiiat troubled its 
-course, 
And the gurgling water seemed to say, "Look 1 
' I struggle, and tumble, and murmur hoarse ! 

llf,. " How thege stoneg obstru-et my road 1 
How I wi^ they were 6flf and g6ne 1 
Then I would flow a§ onge I flowed, 
Singing in silvery undertone/' 

15. Then little Christel, a§ light a§ a bird. 

Put 6flF the ^oe§ from her young White feet ; 
She moveg two stoneg, ^e €omeg to the third. 
The brook already singg, "Thanks I sweet! 
sweet ! ' ' 

16. Oh tiien ^e hearg tiie lark in the skieg, 

And thinks, " Wliat ig it to G6d he sayg ? " 
She looks at the brook, with smiling eyeg, 
And goeg to her home witii k happy fage. 

17. She helped her mother till all wag done 

In house and field, that -ealled for aid ; 
. Then at the door, near get of sun. 
Aweary, down in tJie porcfh ^e laid. 
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IS. ThSre little Christel soon slept, and dreamed 

That in t^e brook ^e had fallen and drowned ; 
And y6t ^e saw, altiiough dead ^e seemed, 
And fhought ^e h6ard every word and sound. 



19. Within the -ceffin her form they laid, 

And T^ispered sOftly, " This is tke room" 

Then eloged the ^utter§, and midst the ^hade, 

They kindle tJie genser'g sweet perfume ! 



n 
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20. Three at tiie right and three at the left, 
Two at tiie feet, and two at the head. 
The taperg bAm. The friend § bereft 
Have -eried till tiieir eyeg are swollen and red 

SI. Then & little sti^eam -erfept into the plage, 
And rippled up to tiie -eSffln'g side, 
And toucihed the corpse on its pale, round fage, 
And kissed the eyeg till they trembled wide : 

22. Saying, '' I am k river of joy from heav^ 

You helped the brook, and I help you ; 
I sprinkle your browg with life-drops seven ; 
I bathe your eyeg witii healing dew." 

23. Then a roge-brandi in through tiie window -eame, 

And colored her dheeks and lips witii red ; 
''I remember, and Heaven doeg tiie same," 
Wag all that tiie faithful roge-brandi said. 

24., Then a bright small form to her -eold neck ^lung, 
It breathed on her till her breast did fill. 
Saying, " I am a dierub fond and youi^, 
And I saw who breathed on tiie baby'g mill." 

25. Then little Christel sat up and smiled. 

Said, ''Where are tiie flowerg I had in my 
hand?" 
And rubbed her eyeg, poor innocent diild, 
Not being able to understand. 

26. But soon ^e heard tiie big bell of tiie dhArdh 

Give the hour, Whidi made her say, 
'^ Ah, I have slept and dreamt in tiie pordh, 
It ig a v6ry drowgy day." 
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IV. 

25. COALS OF FIRE. 

PART FIRST. • 

GEORGE BENTON lived in tiie country. Not 
far from hi§ tattler's home wag a lar^ pond. 
Hi§ -eougin Herbert had giv^n him & beautiful boat, 
finely rigged with masts and sailg, all ready to go 
to sea on iJie pond. 

^. George had formed a sailing -company imong hi§ 
schoolmates. They had elected him c&p'taln. The 
b6at wag snugly stowed iway in a little -eave ^ near 
the pond. At fhree o'-elock on Saturday afternoon, 
tile boyg were to meet and laundi ^ tiie boat. 

3. On iJie morning of this day, George roge bright 
and early. It wag a lovely morning. He wag in fine 
spirits. He diuckled with delight ^en he thought 
of tiie afternoon. "Glorious!" said he to himself 
ag he fini^ed dressii^. 

-4. '' Now I've just time to run down to the pond 
before brSakfast, and see tJiat the boat ig all right. 
Then I'll hurry home and learn my lessong for Mon- 
day, so ag to be ready for the afternoon ; for the 
ciptaln must be up to time." 

5. Away he went, s-eampering* tOward the -eave 
Wh^re the boat had been (bin) ready for the laundi. 
Ag he drew near, he saw the signg of misdiief, and 
felt uneagy. The big stone before the -eave had been 
rolled away. 

' Oave, & hollow plage in the move from the land into the water, 
groand. *^ Sc^m' per ing, running witi^ 

? liHHnch (lS.ndh)^ to «aa^ to speed. 
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6. The moment he looked within, he burst into 
a loud -ery. There wa§ the beautiful boat, Wliidh hi§ 
-eougin had giv^n him, with its masts and sail§ all 
broken, and a large hole bored in the bottom. 

7. He stood for a moment, motionless with grief 
and surprige ; then, with hi§ fage all red with anger, 
he ex claimed : ''I know who did it — unkiTid hoy. 
It wa§ Frank Brown : he wag angry be^auge I did 
not ask him to the launcih ; but I'll pay him for 
tiiis, see if I don't." 

8. Then he pu^ed back the ruined boat into the 
-eave, and hiirrying on some way down the road, he 
fas^^n^d a string a-erSss the fdbt-pafh, a few indheg 
from iSci^ ground, and hid himself in the bu^eg. 

9. Pregently * a step wag heard, and George eagerly 
peeped out. He expected to see Frank -coming al6ng, 
but instead of that it wag hig -eougin Herbert. He 
wag ^e last person George -eared to see just then, so 
he unfasfen^d the string, and lay quiet, hoping that 
he would not see him. 

10. But Herbert' s quick eye soon -eaught sight of 
him, and George had to tell him all that had hap- 
pened, and wound up by saying, " But never mind ; 
I mean to make him smart for it." 

11. ''Well, vfhsit do you mean to do, George?" 
asked Herbert. — "Why, you see, Frank -earrieg a 
basket of eggg to market every momii^, and I mean 
to trip him over this string and sma^ them all." 

12 George knew liiat this wag not a right feeling, 
and he expected to get a ^arp lecture from hig 

^ PresenUy (prez'ent li), at 61196 ; before ISng. 
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■eo«5^ll. Bnt, to hig surprise, he 5nly sai<i, in k quiet 
wSy : " Well, I fhink Frank doeg degerve some pnn- 
i^ment ; but this strii^ ig an old trick. I -ean tell 
yoii somefhing better tiian that." 

13. "What?" -eriedGieoi^ eagerly. — "Howwould 
you like to put & few -eoalg of fire on hi§ head?" — 
"Whatl hum him?" asked George doubtfully. Hig 
■eougin nodded hig head. With a queer smile Geoi^ 
«lapped hi§ handg. 

1^. "Bravo!"^ said he, "that's just the thing, 
■eougin Herbert. Yon see hig h&ir i§ so thick he 
would not gfet burned mudh befOre he would have 
time to Shake ihem 6ff ; but I ^ould just like to see 
him jump on^. Now, tell me how to do it — quick \ " 

' Bravo (brS'vO), well done ; & word of dheer, 
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16. " *If tbine enemy be hungry give him to eat ; 
if he thirst, give him drink. For doing tiiis tiiou 
i^halt heap •eoal§ of fire on hi§ head. Be not overcome 
by evil, but overcome evil by good.' HiSre," said 
Herbert, *' that i§ Grftd'§ way of doing it, and I thigk 
that i§ tiie best kind of punishment for Prank." 

16. You ^ould have seen how 16ng €reorge'§ fage 
grew (gro) ^diile Herbert wa§ speaking. *' Now I do 
say, -eougin Herbert," added he, "that i§ a real take 
in. Why, it i§ just no punishment at all." 

17. "Try it on^," said Herbert. "Treat Frank 
kindly, and I am gertain that he will feel so aShamed 
and unhappy, that kicking or beating him would be 
like fun in -eomparison." 

V. 
26. COALS OF FIRE. 

PART SECOND. 

GEORGE wa§ not really a bad boy, but he wag 
now in a v6ry ill temper, and he said, sullenly, 
"But you have told me a story, -eou§in Herbert. 
You said liiis kind of -eoalg would burn, and it won't ^ 
at all." 

2. "You are mistaken about tiiat," said Herbert. 
"I have known sudh -eoalg burn up mali9e,^ envy,^ 
ill-feelii^, and a great deal of rubbi^,* and iJien 
leave some -eold hearts feelii^ ag warm and pleagant 
ag possible." George drew a 16ng sigh. " Well, tell 

' W5n't, will not. by the sight of the greater happi- 

*M&l'ice, & wi^ to injure ness or worth of an6ther. 

ottierg ; ill-will. ^ RubHtiish, waste matter ; & 

* fin^vy^pain and dislike -eauged heap of ^ood-fpr-uothing thing$. 
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me a good -eoal to put on Frank' s head, and I will see 
about it, you may be sure of that." 

3. ''You know, -eougin George," said Herbert, 
" iJiat Frank i§ very poor, and -ean seldom buy himself 
k book, although he i§ very fond of reading, but you 
have quite a library. Now suppose — but no, I won't 
suppoge any thing about it. Just think over tiie 
matter, and find your own -eoal. But be sure to 
kindle it wiiJi love, for no otiier fire bumg like tiiat." 

^. Then Herbert sprung over the fen^e and went 
\diisfling away. Before George had time to -eoUeet hi§ 
thoughts, he saw Frank -eoming down the lane -earry- 
ing a basket of eggg in one hand and a pail of milk; 
in the other. For a moment tiie thought -er6ssed hig 
mind, ' ' What a grand sma^ it would have been if 
Frank had fallen over the string ! " 

5. But he drove it Away in an instant, and wag glad 
enough that the string wag put away in hig pocket. 
Frank started, and looked very uneagy, When he 
first -eaught sight of George, but the latter at on9e 
said, " Frank, have you mucfh time to read now ? " 

6. "Sometimeg," said Frank, "When I've driven 
the -eowg home, and done all my work, I have a lit- 
tle piege of daylight left; but the trouble ig I've 
read evdry book I -ean get hold of." 

7. "How would you like to take my new book of 
travelg ? " — Frank's eyeg fairly danged. " Oh, may 
I ? may I ? I'd be so -eareful of it." 

8. " Y6s," &ns2^?er(?d George, "and perhaps I have 
some otherg you may like to read. And, Frank," he 
added a little slyly, "I would ask you to -eome and 
help to sail my new boat this afternoon, but some 
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one ha§ g6ne and broken ttie masts, and torn up iiie 
sailg, and made a great hole in the bottom. Who 
do you supi)0§e did it ? " 

9. Frank's head dropped on hi§ breast ; but, after 
a moment, he looked up with great eflEort,^ and said : 
" O, George ! I did it ; but I can't* begin to tell you 
how s6rry I am. You didn't know that I wag so 
mean w^en you promised to lend me the books, 
did you?" 

10. "Well, I rather thought you did it," said 
Gteorge, slowly. — "And yet you didn't — ^" Frank 
-eould get no further. He felt a§ if he would dhoke. 
Hi§ fa9e wa§ a§ red a§ a live -eoal. He -eould stand 
it no longer, so 6ff he walked without saying a word. 

11. That -eoal doeg burn," said George to himself. 
"I know Frank would rather I had sma^ed every 
egg in hi§ basket than offered to lend him that book. 
But I feel fine." He took two or fhree somersaults, ^ 
and went home with a light lieart, and a grand appe- 
tite for breakfast. 

1^2. When ^<^ -eaptain and -erew of the little vessel 
met at the appointed hour, they found Frank th^re 
before them, eagerly trying to repair* the injurieg. 
A§ soon a§ he saw George, he hiirried to pregent him 
with a beautiful flag w^icfh he had bought for the 
boat with a part of hi§ own money. 

IS. The boat wag repaired and launched, and made 
a grand trip, and every thing had turned out a§ 

> Ef'fbrt, use of strength ; an leap in Whidh & person tum§ witii 

earnest attempt. hi§ lieel§ over hig head, and lights 

* Can't (kant), -can not. upon hi§ feet. 

» Somersault (stlm'er s§lt), & * Repair (re pfij^' 
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■eougin Herbert bad said ; for George' § beart wag so 
warm, and full of kind tboughts, iiiat be wa§ niever 
more satisfied and bappy in big life. 

IJf. George found out afterward iJiat iiie more be 
uged of tbis -eurious kind of coal tbe larger supply 
be bad on band — kind fbougbts, kind wordg, and 
kind a-etiong. " I declare, -eougin Herbert," said be, 
witb a men-y twinkle of big eye, ''I fliink I ^all 
bave to set up a «oal-yard." 

15. I ^ould be glad to bave all of you, my young 
friendg, engage in iiiis brandi of iJie -eoal buginess. 
If 6vdry family would be -careful to keep a supply 
of George Benton' g -coalg on band, and make a good 
use of it, bow bappy tbey would be ! 

16. Never forget St. Paul'g advige : ^' Be not over- 
come by evil ; but overcome evil by good; " for 

Joy -eomeCb wiiJi good deedg ; and tbougb iJie beart 
Eevolt^ at rigbt, yet, tbat rebellion quelled,^ 

Strife melts to peage, tiie brooding -cloudg depart. 
And vi-ctory ig ourg, our fortress beld ! 



-^♦-•- 



SFXTION VII. 

I. 

27. BOASTFUL ARTHUR. 

" XT OW, Aunt Mary," said little Arfhur, "we 
X^ must have a story." — "What do you mean 
by must ? " asked hi§ aunt. 

* RevSlt' be offended or locked. « QuSUed, stopped ; put down. 
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S. *'Well, then, we ^ould like a story," said 
Arthur, who knew well yfhsit his aunt meant. — " That 
is a diflferent thing," replied ^e; "but What did 
you do to-day to deserve a story, Arthur ? " 

3. "Oh, I have done twenty things at least," cried 
her little nephew,^ who was rather fond of boastii^, 
and did not always tell the e$act^ truth. — "Very 
good," said Aunt Mary ; " vfhat were they ? " 

i. "Oh you know it would take the whole day to 
tell you all," Answered the little boy. — " Still I must 
have some of them, Arthur." 

5. "V6ry well then," said he, t6ssii^ his head; 
"I weeded the garden this momii^." — "Whose 
gardCTi, Arthur ? " 

6. "Why, my own to be sure," replied he. — "I 
suppose you did that to oblige yourself," said the 
thoughtful aunt. 

7. " No, indeed ; I only did so because papa would 
take the garden from me if he saw any weeds in it." 

8. "Of course, then, if you did that only because 
you were obliged to do it, I don't see any need to 
reward you for it, ' ' said Aunt Mary. * * What next ? ' ' 

9. "I wi^ you would not be so particular," said 
he, twisting his fingers in the vain 6ffort to discover 
another good deed. At last he said : "I did not do 
my lessons as badly as yesterday. I am sure of 
that. Aunt Mary." 

10. " If your twenty good deeds are all like those 
two," said his aunt, "I fear you have no great 
dhance of a story. What do you say, Annie ? " ^e 

1 Nephew (nSryri), the son of ' Exact (ggz &ktO, full and free 
a broker or sister. from error. 
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&sked her little niege/ who wa§ quietly standing 
beside her. 

11. Annie blu^ed and &nsw>er^ : '' Sister Frangig 
said I might have played my ^aleg mudh better if 
I had tried." 

12. "What am I to do, ijien?" isked her aunt, 
wiiJi a smile- — "Could you not, dear auntie, just 
tell us one story wiiJiout degerving it ? " asked Annie. 

13. "To be sure I -eould, dear; but you know 
that would be a great favor." — "Well, then, will 
you pleage do us a great favor, and tell us a story ? " 
said Annie. 

i-^. " Ah, now I fhink I must indeed ; f or nobody 
-eould regist, \dien a cfhild knowg how to ask. It 
must be a ^ort story, ag we have 16st so mucfh time 
in searcfhing for Arthur' g twenty fhingg." 

15. " And I have giv^n them to you, Aunt Mary," 
said Arthur pertly.^ — "How -ean that be. Master 
Arthur?" inquired ^e. 

16. "I have gi v^n you two, and there ig nought to 
add to make it twenty." Aunt Mary -eould not 
repress ^ & smile at hig way of reagoning and said : 
' ' Well, Arthur, that just remindg me of a story, and 
ag it ig i very ^ort one, it will just do for us. 

17. "A v6ry smart boy went to a -eoUege far 
from hig native village. When he -eame home, he 
thought himself very clever, ^ and wag anxious to 
^ow hig father that he wag so. 

18. " One day he had obtained 1S^ -eonsent of hig 

1 Niece, tiie (liiii) daughter of ^ Re prSss^, to press back ;dheck. 
& br6tiier or sister. * OlSv'er, having skiU or smart* 

• Port'ly, smartly ; saucjily. ness ; good-natured. 
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father to ride on & diestoat* horse beldnging to him. 
The horse stood in rfeadindss at the hall door, and 
though tile young man was eager to have hi§ ride, 
he could not help lowing his smartness a little. 

19. "^Now, father,' he said, ^you may think 
thfire i§ but one diesftiut horse there, but I see two.' 
— 'Do you?' said hi§ father; 'I wi^ you would 
^ow them to me.' 

20. " ' Well, then,' ans2/?er^ the son, picking up 
a horse-dhesftiut, 'a horse-diestnut or a diestnut 
horse ig all the same thing, so you see th6re are two, 
and I am right, father.' — ' V6ry good,' answered hi§ 
father, jumping into the saddle, ' I will take a ride 
on this one : you -ean take the other.' 

21. "Now, Arthur," added Aunt Mary, "mind 
this story, and remember, if you had been less 
smart, you might have had a longer one. 



?j 



11. 

28, KEEPING A PROMISE. 

UNCLE ROBERT, must a boy alway§ keep 
hi§ promise ? " — "Of -course, my dear Frank, 
promises are made to be kept." — " But What if a boy 
hag made a wrSng promise, a really wicked promise ? " 

2. "Then he must break it, and the sooner he 
breaks it, the better. There i§ an old and vSry true 
proverb ^ ^idi sayg that, ' A bad promise i§ better 
broken than kept.' " 

3. "But, suppose the boy to whom you have 

» Chestnut (dhes'nut), of k red- * Prttv'erb, & saying in «om- 
di^ brown «olor. mon use. 
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made iiie promise i§ a big boy and flireat^ng to ^ip 
you if you do not keep it?" 

li>. " If a boy i§ so fooli^ a§ to make sudi a prom- 
ise, I -ean only say tiiat he must run tiie risk of 
a beating ; for if he keep a promise of this kind, 
he will offend G6d, and it i§ a mudh greater evtl to 
■commit a sin, tiian it i§ to receive a Tdiipping. Do 
you remember tJie story of St. John Baptist in 
your Bible Htstory ? " 

5. ''Yes, Un-ele Robert, I remember tJiat he re- 
proved Kii^ Herod and hi§ wife, Herodias, and iJiat 
for doing so, Herod put him in prigon," — "And 
^^^t happened af terwardg % " 

6. "The king gave, a feast on hig birth-day, at 
\dii(fti the daughter of Herodias danged, and so 
pleaged him and hig guests by her graceful move- 
ments, that he promised to give her anything ^e 
asked of him. And ^e asked for the head of St. 
John Baptist." 

7. " How did Herod a-et iiien ? " — "Kept hig prom- 
ise and murdered a saint of G6d I O Un^le Robert, 
tiiat wag a -erime I " 

<S. "Yes, Frank, and he did so though he wag 
s6rry he had given hig wordj knew it wag wr6ng to 
keep hig promise, and wag not afraid of being hurt 
by anybody, be-eauge he wag too powerful. Do you 
remember the mean and cowardly reagon he gave 
for hig -eondu-et ? " 

9. "I see, Un-ele Robert — ^it wag ' Beeauge of iJioge 
who sat wiiii him at table.' Herod kept hig promise, 
not beeauge he wag a man of honor, but be-eauge he 
wag a -eoward." 
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10. " Eight ; he who dreadg to 6flfend G6d, ig not 
afraid of men. No man of true Aonor ^ will break a 
promise he -ean justly keep, or keep one Whidh would 
oblige him to commit a sin." 

III. 

29. THE SPARROW'S SOJ^TG. 

I AM Only a little sparrow ; 
A bird of low ^ degree ; 
My life ig of little value, 
But my Maker ^areg for me. 

^. He gave me a -eoat of featJierg. 
That ig very plain, I know ; 
Witii never a speck of ^rimgon, 
For it wag not made for ^ow. 

3. But it keeps me warm in winter, 
And it ^ieldg me from the rain ; 
Were it bordered witJi gold and purple, 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 

4^. I have no barn nor storehouse,^ 
I neitiier sow nor reap ; 
G6d gi veg me a sparrow' g portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 

5. If my meal is sometimeg seanty,* 
The lack makes it still more sweet, 
I have ever enough to keep me. 
And life ig more than meat. 

* Hdn^or, & life ruled by & ni^e ' Storeliouse, & rdl&m or build - 
sense of What i§ right and true. ing in Whidi provisjong are kept. 

* L^w, humble in -eondition or ^ Sc&nt^y, not too mudh for use 
rank ; simple. or need ; hardly enough. 
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'<. 1 know there are 

many spilirowg — 

All over tiie world 

we are found, 

But (wr Heavenly 

FiiHier kiiow^Eli 

Wlicnoiif ofii^falls 

to tiie ground. 

7. Though small, we are never forgotten ; 

Though weak, we are never afraid ; 
For 66d in heaven guardeth 
The life of t3ie ereatureg He made. 

8. I fly through the fhickest fOrest, 

I light on many k sprSy, 

I have no dhart' nor compass,* 

But I never lg§e my wSy, 

5. And I fold my wingg at twilight, 

Wherever I happen to be, 

' Ohart,&map, or Hndharepre- ' Com'paafl,an instrumeD* that 
lentatioD of land or water ag will Flhnw§ ijertaio lixed poiDts or di- 
Eiarre to gaide a traveler. rSetiong, suCh a^ uorfh and south. 
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For our Father ig alwayg watxihing 
And no harm -ean -eome to me. 

10. I am only & little spirrOw, 
And y6t I feel no fear, 
Why ^ouldst thou doubt and tremble, 
O (ihlld, who art far more dear ? 

IV. 
30. I DARE J^OT LIE. 

THE sfift evening breeze^ bore al5ng the m6rry 
voi(;e§ and mugi-eal laughter of a happy group 
of Children. They were engaged in iheir innocent 
sports on the green, s6ft lawn ^ before Beedi House. 

2. It wa§ little Vincent Gilmore'g birthday, and 
hi§ kind parents had allowed him to invite hig young 
friendg to spend ihe day with him. And now iAnd 
^hadeg of night were already falling, and Mrs. Gil- 
more had told the children they must have only one 
game more before -eoming in-doorg. 

3. "Let it be base'-ball then," ex-elaimed Allan 
Spear. — "Oh, no, the little girlg -eould not join in 
it," said good-natured Arfhur Deane. 

i. "I fhink ' hide and seek ' would do very nicely : 
every one knowg how to play at that," r^id Jameg 
Gilmore, rather timidly. — " Oh, yes ; let it be 'hide 
and seek.' " 

5. "Hide and seek" wag tak^n up and touted, 
by one and another. Two or three of the party 



' Breeze, & light wind ; & gen- • Lawn Oftn), gr&SB-j^cmnd in 
tie -eurrent of air, fr6nt of or near 4 liOQ9e« 
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immediately went to hide amongst tie treeg that were 
near, and in the ^nibbery. 

6. Then the fun began in good earnest. Charleg 
Glynn had nearly -eaught Vincent Gilmore. Iliere 
wa§ no (fhan^e of e8«ape, for a flower-bed lay be- 
tween him and "home." Kate saw liim «oming 
toward it. "O Vincent, Viiigent," ^e -cried, "you 
«an not jump over ^at bed. And papa'g Indian' 
flower, oh ! " 

7. Vincent had made thS attempt and failed; hig 
foot slipped, and, falling fdrward, he had almost an- 
nihilated* tJie tender plant w'hi<A had been surih an 
objeet of -ears to Mr. Gilmore. "What will papa 

' Indian (Tnd' yan), of, ( 
Jftting to, tbe Indies. 



' Ad nl' hi ISt ed, -cuujed tg 
>;ease to bp, 
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say?'' said little Kate for iiie third time, ag ^e 
gazed sorrowfully at the -erased iiowerg tiiat lay at 
her feet. 

8. "What ^all I do ?" ex-elaiined Vingent a§ he 
picked himself up : " papa will be so angry ; I know 
he valued tJiis plant above all otiierg." 

9. " Well, it i§ nothing so mudi after all, to make 
ftiis fuss about," -eried Allan, ''-eome, let us fini^ 
the game." — They started 6fl in pursuit of tiio§e 
who had not yet been -eaught, all but Vingent, who 
stood still eyeing, witJi a v6ry rueful * -eountenange,^ 
the mischief he had wrought. 

10. At last he heard hig father's voige -ealling 
them in for supper. "I had better tell papa' at 
onge," he said to himself, but ag he moved forward, 
Mr. Gilmore had turned into tiie house again. 

11. The Children had dispersed.^ Mr. Gilmore sat 
in hig study looking very grave : pregently he rang 
the bell. "Tell m Aster Vingent I wi^ to speak to 
him," he said to tJie servant who obeyed tJie sum- 
mong. A few minutes ifterward, liere wag a timid 
knock at tJie door, and lien Vingent walked in. He 
looked rather pale. 

W. "Vingent, I have sent for you to ask you 
li^ether you -ean tell me any thing about my Indian 
flower: I find some one hag entirely destroyed it." 
Mr. Gilmore spoke sternly, perhaps he guessed who 
tiie -eulprit ^ wag. 

' Rueful (rQ'ful),woful; mourn- 'Dispersed (dis perstO, sepa- 

ful ; sorrowful. rated ; scattered here and iiiere. 

* Coun^te nance, ttie appear- * Ourprit, one a-eeuged of, or 

ftn9e of %e human fa^e ; look. on trial for, something wrSng. 
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13. VinQent -erimgoned ^ to tiie very tip of hi§ earg. 
He looked down and waited a moment, then raiging 
hig eyeg, he said firmly, " I dare not tell a lie, papa ; 
I did it. And oh, I wi^ I had told you befSre ; for 
I have been migerable ever sin^e that unlucky a-egi- 
dent. Pleage forgive me ? ' ' 

1]^. ''Willingly, my boy. Had you given me 
a denial, and pretended to have had no knowledge 
of the affair, I ^ould have felt it my painful duty 
to puni^ you severely. 

15. "But you have spoken the truth bravely, my 
boy, and tiiough I regret the 16ss of the plant 
Whidh hag -eost me so mudh trouble to pregerve, it 
hag been the meang of proving to me that I have 
a son in whoge word I -ean plage -eonfidenge, and of 
whom I may be proud. G6d grant, dear Vingent, 
that you may alwayg pregerve your -eandoT and 
truthfalndss." 



SECTION VIII. 

I. 

SI. THE STAR. 

N' IGHT it ig : the sun'g list ray 
Gtently fading into gray, 
Ha§ withdrawn its rogy grage, 
That tie moon may take her plage ; 
While the evening' g perfumed breeze 
Whisperg gently through the treeg. 



' Orimsoned (krim^znd), bc€ame deep red in «6]or ; blamed. 
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^. Hark, the liny wgterfull 

Midst the silence seeing to «all, 
A§ the' dripping wat^rg da^, 
With a mngi-eal soft pinrfh. 
O'er the little basin'g brink, 
Where ^e wild binl§ stoop to drink 

3. See thoge lights above us far — 
Eaiih of them i| «alled a star ; 
And Wh^re smooth the water lieg. 
Are refle«ted starg and skieg ; 
Mirrored in einih little pool, 
Bine and tranquil, bright and «ool. 

i. Let your heart, my darlli^ <JbiM, 
Like thege waterg, pure and mild, 
Mirror all that's fair above^ — 
Blessdd truth, and pea^e, and love, 
And in time your soul will grow 
Purer than the Whitest snow. 
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II. 

32. THE ''DE PROFUJ^DIS'' BELL. 

AGNES sat at her window and looked out over 
^ tile lovely scene. The air wa§ s6f t and warm , 
The starg in -eountl^ss numberg studded tiie -elear 
sky. The dark brandheg of tiie treeg waved gently 
to and fro, While under and between tiiem, from time 
to time, sparkled tiie rippling waterg of tiie river, a§ 
the slanting nioonbeamg ^one upon it. 

2. The lights tJiat gleamed from tiie windowg of 
the hougeg, scattered here and tii^re, one by one dis- 
appeared. Only tiie -ery of tJie Whip-poor-will from 
the Shrubs -elose by, broke the silenge. The quiet 
pea^ and diarming scene filled her heart witii joy. 

3. Suddenly, the deep, solemn notes of the diiirdh- 
bell tolled, slowly, slowly, over grove and mfeadow. 
*' WhaA i§ liiat, sister ? " Whispered Edith, who stood 
beside her, gazing silently into tiie sky. — ^'It i§ iJie 
-eall to prayer for tiie soulg of tie departed." And 
b66h knelt for k few moments While tiie sweet y6t 
commanding toneg thrilled upon «ie air. 

^. Ah ! at tiiat instant, from many waking hearts 
roge up to heaven, witii loving thoughts of ISstoneg, 
tiie plea for tiieir admission into bliss. Nor i§ that 
plea ever made in vain. Little oneg ! do you ever 
think of thoge dear souls ? You ^ould never let 
one day pass wiiiiout a prayer for tJiem. 

5. Heavai will be tiieirg ag soon ag tiieir soulg are 
-eleanged from the stain of sin. Tour prayerg will 
^ort^n tieir time of waiting. Who tiien will not 
pray for tiiege dear soulg, at least (nice & day ? 
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33. THE STARS. 

HOW PRETTY i§ eadh little star, 
Eatih tiny twinkler, sOtt and meek ! 
Y6t many in this worid tJiSre are. 
Who do not know tiiat starg -ean speak. 

2. To tiem the skie§ are meaningldss, 
A star ig not a speaking thing ; 
Hey -can not hear the messagd| 
lioge fining -ereatiireg love to brij^. 

,?. Ha^ ! listen ! ah ! it will not do : 
You do but listen with your earg ; 
And starg are understood by few, 
For it must he the heart that hearg. 
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^. They tell of GF6d, Hi§ Power and Love ; 
They speak of Beflilehem' § lonely -eave ; 
They bid us fix our hearts ibove, 
WitJi Him who. died our s6ul§ to save. 

IV. 
34. WHAT THE MOOJ^ SAW. 

PART FIRST. 

SHALL I tell you What tJie mcTon said to me one 
night ? Let me first say tiiat I am a pc5or lad, and 
live in a very n&rrow lane. Still I do not want for 
light, a§ my room i§ high up in tiie house, Where I -ean 
look far over tJie roofs of otiier hougeg tiiat are near. 

2. During the first few day§ I went to live in the 
town, I felt sad and lonely enough. Instead of the 
forest and tiie green hill§ of former dayg, I had 
here only a fSrest of diimney§ to look out upon. 
And then I had not a single friend — not one familiar * 
tsiqe greetdd ^ me. 

3. So one ev^ing, ag I sat at the window in sad 
spirits, I open^ the -easement^ and looked out. Oh, 
how my heart leaped up witii joy ! Here wag a well- 
known fa5e at last — the round, friendly fage of one 
Hiat I had known at home. 

4^. In faet, it wag the moon that looked in upon 
me. She wag quite unchanged, the dear old moon : 
^e had just the same fa^e that ^e uged to ^ow 
When ^e looked down upon me through the willow 
treeg by ^e brook. 

* Pa mil^iar well known ; well wordg ; drew near to. 
aeqnainted. ' Case'ment, k window frame 

* QrSeVedt spoke to with kind or sa^ Whidh openg on hingeg. 
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6. I kissed my hand to her over and over again, 
as ^e ^one far into my little room ; and ^he, for 
her part, seeing ray lonely state, told me some v6ry 
pretty (prit'tl) stories. 

6. ''Last night," said the moon to me, "I looked 
down npon a small yard, surroundM on all sides 
by houses. In the yard sat k clucking hen with 
eleven dhickens ; and a pretty little girl was running 
and jumping around them, 

7. ^'The hen was frightened, and screamed, and 
spread out her wings over the little bi*obd.^ Then 
the girl's father came out and scoldM her; and I 
glided away and thought no more of the matter. 

8. "But this evening, only an hour ago, I looked 
into the same yard. Every thing was quiet. Bu< 
soon the little girl came forfh again, crept quietly 
to the hen-house, pu^ed back the bolt, and slipped 
in among the hens and diickdns. 

9. "They cried out loudly, and came fluttering 
down from their perdhds,^ and ran about in dismay,^ 
and the little girl ran after them. I saw it quite plain- 
ly ; for I looked through a hole in the hen-house wall. 

10. "I was angry with the willfuL* diild, and felt 
glad When her father came out and scolddd her. He 
held her roughly by the arm, and scolded her more 
severely than yesterday. She held down her head, 
and her blue eyes were full of large tears. 

11. "^What are you about?' he asked. She 



* Brood, the young birds hatdh- ^ Dis may', loss of hope : fear, 

ed at once. * "WiU'ful, governed by that 

« Perches (perdi'ez\ iioles for Whidh is mudh wi Aed rather than 

fowls to alight and rest upon. by right ; headstrSng. 
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wept and said, 'I wanted to find ttie hen and beg 
her pardon for giviiig her suCl h fright yesterday; 
but I wag fi,frfiid to tell you.' 

1^. "And the father kissed the inno9ent' dhild'§ 
forehead,* and I looked with pleasure on their happi- 



3S. WHAT THE MOOJf SAW. 

PART SECOND. 

"O OME few minutes dfter. I looked flirgugh the 
vjj wfaidSw of 4 mean, little room. The fati^er 
and mother slept, but the little son wag not asleep. 
I saw the flowered -cotton eijrtaing of the bed move, 
and the (ihild peep fSrfh. 



' In'no cent, pure ; not having 
done wrOog. 



■Forehead (fSr'eil), tlie fr&nt 
trt of die head above the eye;. 
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5. "At first, I fhought he wa§ looking at the 
great clock, Yfhidh was gayly paintM in red and 
green. At the top sat a cuckoo, below hung the 
heavy 16aden weights, and the p6nd'ulum with the 
policed disk^ of metal went to and fro, and said 
nick, tick.' 

3. '' But no, he wag not looking at the clock, but 
at his mother's spinning- Wheel, that stood just under 
it. That was What the boy liked better than any 
other thing in the house. Still he dare not toudi it ; 
for, if he meddled with it, he was sure to get a rap 
on the knuckles. 

^. "For hours together. When his mother was 
spinning, he would sit quietly by her side, watdiing 
the humming spindle and the revolving ^ Wheel, and 
as he sat he thought of many things. 

6. " Oh, if he might only turn the Wheel himself ! 
Father and mother were asleep. He looked at them, 
and looked at the spinning- Wheel, and presently a 
little naked foot peered ^ out of the bed, and then a 
second foot, and then he was on the floor. 

6. "There he stood. He looked round once more 
to see if father and mother were still asleep. Yes, 
they slept ; and now he crept softly ^ softly, in his 
little night-gown, to the spinning-Wheel, and began 
to spin. 

7. "'Buzz, buzz,' — the thread flew from the 
Wheel, and the Wheel Whirled faster and faster. I 
kissed his fair hair and his blue eyes, it was sudi a 
pretty picture. 

' Disk, a flat, roand plate. ing round on an axle. 

* Re vblv'ing, turning or roll- * Peered, peeped ; just in sights 
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8. At that mSment tJie mofiier awOke Th" 
■eurtaln ^ook : ^e looked fOrtli, and thought f!he 
saw tJie spirit of a little (ihild. 'Oh ! What ig it?' ^e 
■eried, and in her fright arouged her hugband. 

9. "He open^ hi§ eyeg, rubbed them with hi§ 
handg, and looked at tiie brisk little lad. 'Why. 
that i§ Bertel,' said he. And my eyeg quitted t^e 
poor rdfim, for I have so murih to see." Little Bertel 
had forgotten that God aee§ us at all timeg. bOth 
by night and by day, and tiiat we offend Him When 
we disobey our parents. 
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SECTION IX. 

I. 

36. WILFRID'S JOURJ^-EY. 

PART FIRST. 

WILFRID had been sleeping for an hour. When 
he first saw an angel. Hi§ motJier had taken 
tile -eandle away and had gone out of tiie room ; but 
it wa§ moonlight, and the blind§ were partly opened.. 

2, When tiie angel appeared, he seemed to be sur- 
rounded by k golden light, and Wilfrid thought tiiey 
were standing on a high mountain. The angel 
toiidhed tie (ihild'g eye§, and he saw the wh61e world, 
its §itie§ with lighted streets, its villageg on mount- 
ain sideg, and its -eottageg on the edgeg of fdrests. 

3. He saw What all the people were doing, and 
seemed to know them by their name§, and all about 
them : he knew the nameg of their (Children, and 
Whether they were good, or naughty. 

^. He also saw dhurdheg WhSre monks were sing- 
ing ^saZmg, and organg were playing. They looked 
down into thougandg of ^ips, upon distant seag. 
They passed over landg Wh6re th^re were no c!hurdie§, 
and no Blessed Sd-erament lamps burning ; and the 
angel wag sad beeauge thege landg were so dark. 

5. Other landg were dotted with fincient Christian 
(ihiirdheg, but without proper altarg ; and with no 
Blessdd Sacrament, no Mass, no pi-etureg of the 
Mother of Jegus ; and Wilfrid thought, but he wag 
not sure, that the angel wag more sorrowful over 
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ttiege land§, than over \J 
thoge without (ihurciTieg. 

G. Then tSiSre were 
landi all Christian, with 
lamps lighted ^veryiVh^re. 
and prayer and wa^rihii^ 

all tiie night fhrongh, and holy convents -vMiSa 
gleamed like moon| that were fining in the deep 
green wood§ of earth, or on the tops of sea-side hillg. 

7. At last Wilfrid saw a great (fity, with a river 
running through the middle of it ; and he saw under 
the foundations of the hougeg, and the whole (;ity 
seemed to be built on the bone§ of the martyrg. 
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8, T3i6 angel told him it wa§ Gttd'g ^ity, the ^ity 
of Borne. And he saw tiie inside of a grand palace, 
witii soldierg ^ in strange dresseg walkii^ before tiie 
doorg. When tJie house wag all still, he saw an old 
man get out of bed v6ry gently, so tiiat tiie people 
who wa/dhed in tJie next r(X>m ^ould not hear him. 

II. 
37. WILFRIirS JOVbIkEY. 

PART SECOND, 

THERE wag something v6ry wonderful in the 
old man'g fage. He roge, put on a White 
■e&ssock,^ and in hig bare feet went to tiie window, 
opened it, knelt down before it, held a pi-eture of our 
Blessdd Lady in hig hand, and began to pray. 

2. Though iiie great gity witii its twinkling lights 
wag beneaft him, s-eargely any noige readied him 
but iiie splaying of some great fountalng. BeySnd 
tiie gity were some mountain g looking black and 
s6f t in the starlight, and beySnd iiiem again wag tJie 
great world of Whidh iiiat old man wag the father. 

S. He prayed for the world, and wept tearg Tdiidi 
ran down all over the pi-eture of our dear Lady. Ag 
he wept, hig fage grew more like that of the angel, 
and the angel bowed low before him. Then he and 
the angel seemed to go into one ; and Wilfrid saw 
heavm op^ and behold ! G6d the Father wag look- 
ing with great love upon ^^ weeping old man, and 

I II I MB --* 

' The " Swiss Quards " who ' OSts'sock, & 15ng, -elose gar- 
are alwayg appointed ag body- ment on(je wOm by Greek phi- 
guard of ttie Holy Fatlier. losopherg, and now by the -elergy. 
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then iiie old man himself grew to like G6d the 
Father. The angel told Wilfrid this wag the Pope. 

i. One night Wilfrid had a little hSad-a-eA^, went 
to bed without saying hi§ night-pr&yer§, and did not 
see ^e angel. But the next night he heard hi§ voi<je 
say, '' Wilfrid/ be Hot so sad because you are not as 
good as you hoped: sorraiv rather because you have not 
quite pleased GodP 

6. Wilfrid Awoke and prayed with zeal that G6d 
might give him tnie s6rr6w. In the morning extreme 
sorrow -eame, and with it, joy and pea§e. 

6. Tiiat night all wag golden^ again. Wilfiid 
wag on the mountain-top with ^e angel who wag 
more beautiful than ever and ^owed him many 
fhingg, and said to him, " Wilfrid, do you remember 
your mother* s flower-bed in the garden ? " 

7. Wilfrid answered, " Oh yes ! " And ^^ angel 
said, ^^ The souls of little children are God^s flower-beds. 
The flowers are virtues ; and God sends enough dew and 
sunshine to make them grow and bloom always, if the 
children keep out the weeds, that is, naughty words, and 
thoughts, and actions^'* 
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SECTION X, 

I. 

88. A GOLBEK DAY. 

GOLDEN DAYS without alldy^,^ at any age, are 
v6ry rare indeed. But that wag a real g61d^n 

1 Qolden (gflld'n), gold-like; > Alloy', & Cheaper metal mixed 
vSry precious. with k -©ostlier, or evil witti good. 
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day— a day full of delight. We si)ent it far out in 
the country. 

^. Though I wag only eight years old, I remember 
it as ii* it were but yesterday. What a happy time 
was ours, sporting on tlie grass, g&fehering flowers, 
running, danging, swinging, wandering in the woods, 
or sitting by the quiet streams ! 

3. There were eight of ns ; five city Children, and 
fhree who lived in the country — our cousins, wi^ 
whom we had come to spend the day. 

^. I had passed days in the country before, and I 
spent many days in the country afterward, but no 
day is "golden" in my memory like that one. 

5. Shall I tell you, my dear young readers, the 
reagon Why ? I did not see it then, nor for many 
years afterward ; but it all came to me once, When 
I talked witli a diild who had returned from a pic- 
nic, looking very unhappy. 

e. "W^t is the trouble, dear?" I asked.— " Oh," 
^e &ns2^ered as her eyes filled witli tears, ** so many 
of the cfhildren were crdss, and others wouldn't do 
any thing if we didn't let them have th6ir own way." 

7. "I'm sfirry," I said. — "And so am I," ^e re- 
turned, simply ; " for I haven't been happy or good." 

8. " Were you crdss and selfi^ like the rest ? " I 
inquired. Her lips quivered and two or fhree tears 
dropped over her dheeks. A heavy sigh came up 
from her heart as ^e an steered : 

P. "Maybe I wag. Oh dear! When other diil- 
drdn are crdss and ugly, I get so too. It seems as if 
I couldn't help it. And then I'm so miserable I ^ I 

* SfUs^er a ble, very unhappy. 
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wi^ I always -eould be witii good and kind lihlldren 
— it would be so ni^e." 

10, And then it all «ame to me Why iiiat day in 
ttie eonntry had been a "golden dfiy." From morn- 
ing until evening I did not hear a -erOss word nor see 
a wrttng a-etion. Every one of liiat -company of eight 
dhildr^n seemed to be full of liie spirit of kindn^s. 
O, dear little one§, i§ not love vei'y sweet and selfi^- 
ndss very bitter? 




II. 
39. THE HOLIDAY. 

PUT BY yoar books and slates to-dSy 1 
This i§ the sunny first of June, 
And we will go this Afternoon 
Over the hill§ and far away. 
S. Hurra t ' we'll have &. holiday, 

And fhrpugh the wood and up the glade' 

1 HniTB (he rfi'), & AioxA of J07 ' OlSde, bd Open or -elet 
ir triumph, plafle in & wood. 
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We'll go, in sun^ne and in ^hade 
Over the hillg and far away. 

S. The wild-roge bloomg on every spray/ 
In all the sky i§ not k -eloud, 
And merry birdg are singing loud, 
Over the hillg and far away. 

-I. Not one of us behind must stay, 
But little one§ and all ^hall go. 
Where summer breezeg gently blow, 
Over the hillg and far away. 

III. 
40. THE BUILDERS. 

EIGHT CHILDREN were playing iipon the 
sand beside the sea-^ore. The tide wag out 
and the sky wa§ -elear, \^ile the pretty^ sea-gullg 
were sailing through the air. 

2. "Oh, see what beautiful flat st6ne§!" said 
Ge6rge : ''how ni5e they would be to build a house 
with." — ''Let us build one," said Edith, who wag 
the Slddst of the girlg. 

3. "No, let us build two, and see Whi(5h will be 
ibl[iB better," replied Gedrge. "Edith, you and So- 
phie, and John, and Willie, build one ; and Sarah, 
and Kate, and Peter, and I will build another." 

^. So the little builderg went to work. Greorge 
and hig party fhdught it would be so nige to build 
on the flat sand, that wag ag smooth ag the floor of 

* Spray, a smaU ^oot or br&ndh. « Pretty (prit'ti). 
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the play-room at home, and Where tiiey did not need 
to waste any of the stoneg in making a foundation.^ 

5. Peter and iiie girl§ brought i3ie stone§, ^ile 
Greorge put tiiera together, and very soon the house 
began to grow to quite a respectable size. 

6. Biit Edith led her laborer^ away from the 
beadh^ to Where the rocks began to peep above ^^. 
sand, and Where the tide never -eame ; and having 
found a rock that wag a§ high a§ her waist, ^e be- 
gan to put her house together. 

7. It wag hard work, for they had to jiick up the 
stoneg on the beadi and take them up to Edith, who 
spent some time in laying them on the uneven rock, 
so a§ to get a good foundation. 

8. So George had fini^ed hig house before Edith 
had put up more than three or four rowg of stone ; 
and ag he had nothing to do, he began to look at her 
work. — *' Why, Edith, how slow you are ; my house 
ig built, and yourg ig not half done." 

9. "I wanted to build a good strSng one," said 
Edith, "and it takes a 16ng While to build on this 
rock." — "Oh, yon ^ould have built it on the sand, 
ag I did," said George. 

10. Just then a loud -ery from Peter made George 
turn around. The tide wag -eoming in, and ag one of 
the first waveg had readhed hig house, it wag wa^- 
ing away ^^ lower stoneg. All g&thered around it, 
but it wag too late. 

//. The waveg -eame in faster and faster, and 

' FoundS^tion,tiiat uponWhidi ^ Beach, the ^ore of the sea^ 
any thing 8tand§, and by >^idh it or of & lake, Whi(^ i§ wa^ed b^ 
j| held ; ^oimd-work, tl^e waves. 
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■carried away first one stone and tiien another, until, 
with a €ra^, the e^hole building fell into the water. 
''Y6s, Edith," said George sadly, ''I see that you 
were quite right. I now see that I ought to have 
built my house upon a rock." 

1^2. Our Lord tellg us of two classes of people who 
build — the wige and the fooli^ builderg. He sayg, 
wiih great forge and beauty, " Every one that hearefh 
thege My wordg, and doeth them, ^hall be likened to 
a wige man that built hi§ house upon a rock ; and 
the rain fell and the floodg^ -eame, and the windg 
''blew, and they beat upon that house, and it fell 
not ; for it wag founded^ ui)on a rock. 

IS, " And every one that heardth thege My wordg, 
and doth them not, ^all be like a fooli^ man that 
built hig house upon the sand ; and the rain fell and 
the floodg -eame and the windg blew, and they beat 
upon that house, and it fell ; and great wag the fall 
thereof." 

IV. 

41. THE CHILD TO THE WAVES. 

ROLL, bright green waveg acr6ss the bay, 
Sweep up like ragerg fleet,* 
I lore you, in your harmless play. 
The brilliant* sparkle of your sprfiy. 
And then your swift retreat.'^ 



' Flood (fltid), & great flow of ' Fleet, light and quick in go- 

w§ter ; water that rigeg, swell§ ing from pla<je to pla<^ ; nimble, 

and flow§ over dry land. * Brilliant (briryant), glitter- 

* Pound'ed, set, or pla<^d, for ing ; vSry bright, 

support, > Re treat^, aft of going ba^, 



. 
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S. A pleagant sound it i§ to me, 
When, on our rocky ^ore, 
I hear you, (ihlldren of the sea, 
To your undhanging mfilody 
S6ft breaking feverraore,' 

S. I love, When gentle breezeg blOw. 

To see yon dan^e, and view 
The great, White gullg a-sailing low, 
While little boats rock to and fro, 

The best of friendg with yon. 

4: Roll, bright green waveg ! bnt do not «ome 

With angry «rests,' for then 
I €hink of mother, sick at hCme, 
And fear lest fatiier from your foam 

Should nfi'er eoine back again. 

> Hv er mare, forever ; alwaj^ ; ' Or^st the fOamy, fefttiier-lik« 

.t all tlmej. lop of & wave. 
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SECTION XL 

I. 

42. LITTLE BLUE EYE. 

PART FIRST. 

LITTLE BLUE-EYE, that i§ the narae they gave 
^ her, grew on iiie side of a great mountain, and 
just below the edge of a huge rock. She wa§ a lit- 
tle blue-eyed violet, pretty, m6dest, ^ and sweet. 

%. She wag awake feveiy morning to -eatdh the first 
beamg of ^(^ riging sun. She bowed to the fitful ^ 
wind, and listed to the singing birdg, and rejoiced 
in ^^ bright sun^ine, all day 16ng. 

S. She drank in the dewg of night with joy and 
fhankfulness, and never dreamed that her lot wag 
not the happiest in the w^orld. 

4^. Near by stood a tall, strdng, and grand old oak. 
Hig large and sturdy roots went down deep in the 
mountain to gather up hig food. Hig great, wide- 
spreading brandheg waved gracefully ^ in the wind. 

5. tJn-eounted^ leaveg hung and rusfl^d^ on hig 
limbg. The little inse-ets -crept into the -erevigeg ^ of 
hig rough bark, and made fhougandg of homeg there. 
The birdg nestled*^ and sang, and built their nests in 
hig brandieg. 

6. One -elear, bright morning the old oak looked 

^ MSd'est, not bold ; ^y. * Un count'ed, not «oanted. 

* Pit'ful, full of starts and stops; * Rustled (rus'sld), made quick, 

changeable. ly many small sound§. 

3 Grace'ful ly, in & way that * OrSvlce, & €rack. 
^owg beauty in form, or ea§e in ^ Nestled (nes'ld), lay •elose and 

motion. snug ; settled. 
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6ft ihe mountain, and down on tiie smaller treeg. 
He really felt that he wag a tower of strength. 

7. "How far I -ean see ! What a large mountain 
I have from yfhidh to draw my food ! Why, if I 
•eould only walk, I would tread all ihege little tieeg 
under foot, and be king of ihe f 6rdst. 

8, ''How I do despige^ any thing that i§ weak 
and small ! Why -can't every thing be strong, and 
great, and grand like myself ? " 

S. By dhan^e, a§ he -east hi§ eye down for a mo- 
ment, he saw ihe little violet just over fte rock. She 
wag thinking her own little thoughts, and a§ happy 
a§ a violet knew how to be. 

10. Then ihe oak said, "Pray, who are you a^ay 
down iJiere, not an indh from the ground ? " — "Oh, 
[ am & little violet, and ihey sometimeg -eall me 
'Little Blue-eye!'" 

11. " Well, Miss Blue-eye, I don't know Whether 
to s^om or to pity you. What a little, worthless 
being you are, nestling under iJie rock I 

12. "You -ean not hold up your head and see 
fhii^ a§ I do : you -ean not swing your armg, nor 
battle wiih tie fierce windg, nor feel you are so 
strSng that no earfhly power -ean destroy you. 

IS. " Here I am ! You see my size ! I have stood 
here & httndrdd yearg, and I think I am so strfing I 
^all stand here for many a -century yet to -come ! 

14. "Why ^ould I not? The stormg don't trou- 
ble me, and the winterg are nothing. I -can meet 
them and defy them wiih not a leaf on to -clothe me. 

15. "The birdg -come to me for ^lelter, the -cattle 

^ De splse^, look down apqn a§ mean and worthless. 
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lie down under my ^hade, and men greatly admire 
me. But you — ^poor little thing ! nobody ever looks 
at you I nobody ever thinks of you ! You may die 
under the foot of a rabbit, and who would miss you ! " 
16. Poor little Blue-eye! It was tlie first time 
^e ever felt humbled— ever felt discontented or en- 
vious. ^ How ^e wi^ed ^e was a great oak ! How, 
for the first time, ^e felt that her lot was low, sad, 
and worthless I 

II. 
43. LITTLE BLUE 'EYE. 

PART SECOND. 

SCARCELY had an hour passed, When a sudden^ 
ru^ of wind came roaring down the moun- 
tain. It wa§ sucfh a tornado ^ as sometimes sweeps 
through a fBr^st, twisting and tearing up tlie great 
trees as if they were pij)e-stems. The trees bent, 
and swayed, and creaked, and broke, and fell — 
many torn up by the roots. 

2. The old oak stood directly *- in its path- way ; 
and how he did writhe^ and bend, and toss his 
arms, and bow his head, and strain his roots, as if 
he certainly must go. But no ! He lived it through, 
and stood like a giant, as he was. 

S. When he had rested himself^ he counted the 

^ Bn'vi ouB, moved by envy ; * Tor naMo, a fierce gust of 

repining, or feeling sad, at a view -v^rling wind, Mten. with severe 

of the greater happiness or worth thunder, lightning, and mudh r&in. 
of anotiier. ^ Di rdct^l^, in a straight line 

^ Sud^den, coming or happen- or course, 
ing "^en not looked for ; quick. ^ Writhe, to twist with f5rcoi 
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limbs that had been broken 6flf, and wondered over 
the number of his leaves that had been scattered 
away. He knew that the fierce strife ^ had done him 
good ; for he felt fre^er, younger, and strdnger. 
Then he nodded proudly to little Blue-eye, and said : 

-^. "There, Miss Blue-eye, did you see that? 
Didn't I tell you I could bear any thing ? See now, 
here I am, my bark not broken nor my roots injured. 

6. "No winds, or storms, or any thing else can 
hurt me. But you, Why, a million like you, had you 
been up here, would have been blown to atoms." ^ 

6. Poor little Blue-eye I ^e never felt so small 
before. She hardly dared look up at the great oak, 
and there was really a little tear in her eye. 

7. The sun now ^one out so bright and hot that 
the leaves of the old oak began to curl up, and the 
birds panted, and tried to hide among the brdndies. 
Even the heart of the great oak felt the heat. 

8. But little Blue-eye, under the ^adow of the 
rock, and so near the ground, did not feel the heat 
at all, nor did ^e even ^ut her eyes. 

9. And now dark clouds rolled slowly over the 
mountain : the heavens grew black, and it was plain 
that the storm-spirit was on the wing. Every thing 
was still as in waiting, and even tlie great oak looked 
v6ry sober. 

10. On came the storm in its power and wrath. 
The wild creatures crept into their holes. The thun- 
ders rolled and muttered,^ as if armies of giants 
were ruling to battle in their war-dhariots ; and 

^ Strife, straggle for victory. ' Mut^tered, sounded witii « 

At'om, an/ thing very smaU. low, heavy noise. 
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tile lightnings gleamed and flawed a§ nofhing but 
lightning -ean. 

11. Soon a deep black -eloud hung over the pla5e, 
and, without warning, in an instant, down -eame the 
thunder-bSlt^ into tiie old oak, and, befOre tie eye 
■eould wink, he wag ^vered into splinterg, and lay 
flat and scattered for yardg Around. He wag a -eom- 
plete ruin, and g6ne forever. 

1^. Little Blue-eye peeped out, after the storm had 
g6ne past, and saw tiie great tree tiiat ^e had 
envied so mudh, now only a wreck, never again to 
lift up its head. "Oh!" said ^e, "What a silly 
little flower I have been, to be thus envious and 
discontented. I now see What windg^ and storrag, 
and great dangerg I escape, in my lowly home. 

13. "I now see tJiat tiie great and good Beii^ who 
made us all, hag been v6ry kind to me. I will 
bless Him, and never repine* again tiiat my lot i§ 
lowly. 

III. 
44. THE AMXIOUS^ LEAF. 

ONCE upon a time k little leaf wag heard to 
sigh and -ery, ag leaveg 6ffen do When a gentle 
wind ig about. And tiie twig said, ' ' What ig tiie 
matter, little leaf ? " 

^. And the leaf said, "The wind just told me tiiat 
one day it would pull me 6flf and throw me down to 
die on tiie ground ! ' ' 

' Thun'der-bolt, k bright stream * Re pine', to mtLrmiir or gram 
of lightning p&ssing from tiie Lie ; to find fault. 
•eloud§ to liie earth. ^ Anxious, fuU of -eftre. 
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3. The twig told it to tiie brandh on Whidh it grew, 
and tiie brandh told it to tie tree. And When the 
tree heard it, it rus/l^d all over, and sent back woi-d 
to tiie leM, " Do not be afraid : hold on tightly, and 
you ^all not go till you want to." 

^. And so tiie leaf stopped sighing, but went on 
nesting and singing. Every time the tree ^obk 
itself and stirred up all its leaveg, liie bran(5he§ ^ook 
tiiemselveg, and tiie little twig ^ook itself, and the 
little leaf danged up and down mfirrily, a§ if nothing 
-eould ever pull it 6flf. And so it grew all summer 
Idng till Qetober. 

5. And When tJie bright day§ of autumn -eame, tiie 
little leaf saw all tiie leaveg around becoming v6ry 
beautiful. Some were y61l6w, and some s-earlet, and 
some striped with both eolorg. Then it asked tJie 
tree What it meant ? And tJie tree said, ' ' All thege 
leaveg are getting ready to fly away, and they have 
put on tiiege beautiful -eolorg, be-eauge of joy." 

6. Then tiie little leaf began to want to go, and 
grew v6ry beautiful in thinking of it, and When 
it wag v6ry gay in -eolor, it saw tiiat the brancQieg 
of tiie tree had no bright «olor in them, and so tiie 
leaf said, "O, brandheg! Why are you lead -eolor 
and we golden ? ' ' 

7. Just tJien, a little puff of wind -eame, and tiie 
leaf let go, without thinking of it, and the wind took 
it up, and turned it over and over, and Whirled it 
like k spark of fire in the air, and then it dropped 
gently down under tiie edge of tiie fenge Among 
hiindrMg of otiier leaveg, and fell into a dream, and 
never waked up to tell What it dreamed about 1 
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IV.. 

45. LESSOJ^ OF THE LEAVES. 

HOW do tiie leaveg grow 
In spring, upon their stem ? 
Tiie sap swellg up witii a drop for all, 
And tiiat i§ life to tiiem. 

2. What do the leaveg do 

Tlirough the 16ng summer hourg ? 
They make i home for the singii^ birdg, 
A belter for the Howerg, 

3. How do the leaveg fade 

Beneath the autumn bl&st ? 
Oh, fairer they grow before they die, 
ThSir brightest i§ their last. 

Jf., How are we like leaveg ? 

O (Children, weak and small, 
G6d knowg eadi leaf of the f6rest ^ade, 
He knowg you eadi and all. 

5. Never a leaf fallg 

Until its part ig done. 
G6d giveg us gra^e like sap and dew. 
Some work to every one. 

6. You must grow old, too, 

Beneath the autumn sky ; 
But lovelier and brighter your liveg may glow, 
Like leaveg before they die. 

7. Brighter with good deedg. 

With faifh, and hope, and love. 
Till the leaf fallg down from iAie withered tree, 
And the soul ig borne above. 
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SECTION XIL 

I. 

46. MIKJ^IE'S CHRISTMAS SERMOM 

PART FIRST. 

SHE i§ dressed for the Christmas party 
In a robe of White and blue 
With snowy ruffleg and layeg, 
And snowy slipperg too. 

^, But never a jewel about her, 
On fliroat, or arnig, or earg ; 
And the pretty fage the bright hair ^adeg, 
I§ sullen and tinned with tearg. 

3. For over in mother's diamber, 
In mother's wardrobe hid, 
I§ a dress of violet satin 
And ^oeg of violet kid. 

^. And a fan all -eovered with spangleg. 
And necklage, bracelets, and ringg, 
Whidh grandmamma sent from Paris, ^ 
With a host of beautiful fhingg. 

6. But mother had said to her daughter. 
'^ Thege gifts are far too fine 
To be worn to the Christmas party 
By any dhild of mine." 



* Paris (pJip'ris), tiie dhief <jity number of tiie arti«leg of taste 
of FraD<^, noted for tiie ^eat and fa^ion made tiiere. 
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6. So in spite of tear§ and teaming, 

And many a sullen frown, 
The nArse hag f asfen^i on Minnie 
Her sweet but simple gown. 

7. And now ^e standg at liie window. 

And watdheg the snow-flakes fall^ 
"There i§ many a wret<ihed lot" (^e thinks), 
'' But mine i§ the worst of aUy 

8, When just outside on the pavement, 

In the bitter wind, there stand 
A boy witii a steel triangle 
And a girl with a harp in her hand. 

9, Little Italian (it&ry&n) minstrelg, 

With eyeg a§ black a§ -eoalg ; 
Their ^lotJieg are tattered, their ^oeg are torn, 
Yet tiiey sing — (poor little soulg !) — 

10, A digmal fbreign ballad. 
So quavering and weak 
That Minnie openg the window. 
And leang far out to speak. 

II. 
47. MIJ^MIE'S CHRISTMAS SEBMOM 

PART SECOND. 



(( 



WHY doeg your mother give you 
Sudi ragged -elotheg ag thege ? " 
With trembling lips they bofh reply, 
"We have no mother, pleage ! " 
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^. "But surely you have a father, 
And t home Where you -ean stay, 
Instead of wandering up and down 
The streets this bitter day/' 

S, Then tiie little boy makes &nsi(?er, 
Hi§ dark eye§ on hgr fage— 
" Our only h5me i§ i gellar, 
A -eold and cfheerless pla<;e ; 

-^. " We have no fire to warm us, 
We have no food to eat, 
And faliier i§ sick and -ean not work, 
So we sing About the street." 

5. Ah ! here wa§ a Christmas sermon 

For our sulky little friend ; 
A§ stem and ^arp a message, 
A§ a loving G6d «ould send. 

6. Somebody freezing and starving 

In a cellar damp and bare, 
While she wag fretting for trinkets 
And a satin dress to wear ! 

7. The snow blew in on her ringlets. 

But ^e did not -eare for tiiat. 
And Ae dropped her own bright Christmas -eoin 
In the little minstrel' § hat. 

8. Then, While ttiey said, " G6d bless you I " 

And, singing, went away, 
She ran to mother' § diamber 
Wh^re the bidden treasureg lay, 
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9. And prOne on tiiat dear bogom, 
Her bright eye§ full of tearg, 
Sobbed out tiie toucfhing story 
Of the little mountalneerg. 

10, And said the A-et of Contrition 
Again, and again, and again, 
A§ if the sense of liie grand old wordg 
Had 5nly readhed her then. 

IL Then 6S. to tiie Christinas party 
She went in her radiant White, 
Her f a^e serene a§ an angel' §, 
Her hair like wavy light. 

/^. Ah ! many a gorgeous darling 
Wag gay at that brilliant ball ; 
But Minnie, the simple, fair-haired diild, 
Wa§ the happiest gufest of all. 

III. 
48. THE ABJ^AKI DICTIOJSTARY. 

PART FIRST. 

'' T "IT" HAT do you fhink I saw to-day in the 
V V library at Cambridge ? An Indian d i-e- 
tionary ! all in writing — not printed ! " — ''An Indian 
di-etionary! Who ever heard of Indiang having 
di-etionarieg ? ' ' 

2, " Ah ! thfire i§ the wonder — until you hear about 
the good man who made it. He wag a Frendiman 
who lived among the Indiang — ^lived among them, a 
priest of G6d. And he loved th^ir soulg so mudh, 
that he learned their language that he might preadi 
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to them in it." — ''But What wag the use of a di-e- 
tionary, if he knew their language ?" 

3. ' ' He needed it just a§ we need an Engli^ one— 
to be sure of not forgetting any word. Then, too, he 
hoped that some one else would take the trouble to 
teadi the trufhs of Christ to 'hig good Abnaki,' ag 
he called the Indiang." 

i. "But Where did thege Abnaki live, and who 
made the di-etionary, and how did tiioge people in 
Cambridge get it?" — ''You have asked questiong 
enough to make a long story, but I -ean give you a 
^ort one only. The Abnaki lived in Maine, and the 
good priest who took so mudh paing to learn their 
language wag Father Sebastian Ra^l^, a Jeguit." 

5. " Sebastian ! that ig a splendid name. Wag be 
brave, like Saint Sebastian?" — "Brave, indeed he 
wag, and holy ag well ag brave. Hig mission- 
dhurdi stood in the mfeadowg beside the blue Ken- 
nebec. The Engli^ -eolonists were determined to 
drive all the Frendi out of Maine, and Father Rasle 
among them. 

6. ' ' But ag he had -eome among the native tribeg 
solely to preacQi Christ -eruglfied, to save their soulg 
by instru-eting them in the truflis of faifh, he deter- 
mined to lay down hig life rather than abandon hig 
mission (mi^'un). 

7. " The Engli^ knew that this being the hunting 
seagon, all the Indian braveg or warriorg would be 
absent from their village, ag on thege o-e-easiong it 
wag their -eustom to leave only the women and diil- 
dren at home. 

8. " But, fortunately, a§ their -eanoeg turned into 
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tiie Kennebe-e,^ tiiey were pergeived by two Indian 
youfhs, who running at full speed, readied liieir 
village in time to warn tiie good priest. 

9. "Fatiier Sebastian, who, a few yearg before, 
had broken hig legg, wag unable to seek safety in 
flight. But he hasi^^^d to tie taberna-ele of hi§ 
humble dhurdh, consumed the Sa-ered Hosts remain- 
ing within it, and, hiding tiie altar vesselg about hi§ 
person, es-eaped to hi§ plage of refuge in the forest 
before hig enemieg readied the ^ore. 

10. "The little furniture of hig poor hut and hig 
Abnaki di-etionary were -earried away by Colonel 
Westbrook. But tiiis book, so greatly valued among 
s-eholarg, ig not tJie only work due to the learning 
and zeal ^ of Caflioli-e priests, at this day forming part 
of tile literary treasure of our Am6ri-ean -eollegeg." 

IV. 
49. THE ABKAKI DICTIONARY. 

PART SECOND. 

''TT THAT be-eame of Father Sebastian after 
Y Y the loss of hig treasureg?" — "He did not 
loge all hig treasureg ; for hig good Abnaki were 
faifhful to him. He -eame back to them. But two 
yearg after, on the 23d of August, 1724, a band of 
Engli^, and their pagan ^ allieg,* the Mohawks, 
broke suddenly upon the Christian village of the 
Abnaki, so that a se-eond es-eape wag impossible. 

^ Ken ne bSc', an important riv- ' Pa'^gan, one who ha§ never 

er of Maine. It ri§ie§ in Moosehead recjeived Christianity. 

Lake, and flow§ into the Atlantic. * Ally, one who adopts i3ie 

* Zealj eagerness to su-e9eed. -^au^e or interests of fvnotiier, 
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S. "Father Rasle knew they had -eome for him, 
b&eauge the Engli^ 8iippo§ed that if Hie Indiang 
wgre deprived of their priests they would give up 
their religion and with it their -eonstant friend§, ^e 
Fren(ih, to whom they owed their faifh. 

3. The good priest, therefore, only fhought how 
best to save hi§ flock from destruction. The mission- 
■erOsB stood befOre hi§ churdh in the ^ent^r of the 
village. He prostrated himself for a moment before 
tiiS altar, silently Offering hi§ life for hig people, and 
tiien has^^ to meet thoge who sought it. 

4. "The quick eye§ of hi§ enemieg instantly be- 
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held him, and tiie air wag filled witii the terrible 
war-«ry. He had just readied the great -erOss When 
he fell dead at its foot, riddled with musket-ballg. 
Seven cfhief s with him ^ared hig fate. 

5. ''Hig enemieg allowed the pagan Mohawks to 
hack and mangle, and then trample on, hig agdd 
body. The altar vessel g saved two yearg before 
were -earned 6ff, and tiie (5hurdi wag burned. 

6. "When tiie war-party left iiie village, tiie 
Abnaki returned to bury the dead. The body of 
tiieir devoted Fattier Rasle wag buried just Where 
the altar had stood, at Whidi he had so 6f^en said 
mass for hig good Abnaki. Christian Indiang sent hig 
tattered habit to Quebec. Hig -eruglfix tiiey kept. 

7. ' ' For more tiian & gentury ^ liie spot remained 
desolate — tiie voige of religion wag silenged — ^tiie 
^epAerd had been smitten * and tiie flock wag scat- 
tered. But on tiie 29fh of August, 1833, one hun- 
dred and nine yearg after, Bi^op Fenwick, of BSston, 
wiiii the Indiang who still lived in tiie f6rests of 
Maine, laid the -eomer-stone of a monument to the 
martyr-priest. Fattier Sebastian Rasle." 



SECTION XIII. 

I. 

50. OUR SEASOJ^S. 

A SEASON, in most landg, seemg v6ry mudh 
tiie same to all tiie people, and all enjoy it 
alike. But our native land ig so vast* tiiat thSre ig 

* O^n^tu ry, k hundred yearg. • Vast (v&st), very great in size 

' Smit'ten, struck ; kiUed. or numberg. 
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not a day of the year When tiie weather i§ tiie same 
to all of us. It i§ mudh milder in ttie Pagifi-e states 
than in states of the same distance norfh on the 
Atlanti-e border. 

^. The n6rthernmost states have 16ng, ^old winterg, 
and warm summerg ; but iA\B s6uthemmost states 
have little -eold weather. In some plageg they never 
have snow ; but, a part of ^<q year, they have mudh 
rain. The mild weather scargely changeg all ^e 
year round. 

3. But, my young readerg, you have vSry many 
fhingg in -eommon. In spring you all like to look at 
iAie blue sky, and the young leaveg, and the green 
gr&ss. You wi^ to pluck wild violets, and pangieg, 
and dandeliong, and early buttercups, and red and 
White daigieg. You like the smell of apple blossomg ; 
of the pink and White flowerg of the peadh, the dherry, 
and other f ruit-treeg ; of the sweet flower of iAie lilac ; 
and ev^n of the fre^ earth. 

Jf>. Our seagong bring us ridi supplieg of Indian 
-eom, Wheat, rye, barley, oats, rige, peag, beang, 
potatoeg, turnips, hay, and other kindg of grain, 
roots, and plants, needful for the food of man and 
beast. We have more pork, beef, mutton, fi^, vdld- 
fowl and other game, than any other -eountry ; and 
•eotton, flax, and wool for our -elothing. 

5. Our fieldg, hedgeg, and fSrdsts, without the 
-eare of man, delight the hearts of boyg and girlg 
with their ever wel-eome gifts. The sweet, ridh nuts 
of the hazel, the beedh, the cfhesftiut, the hickory, 
tiie i)eean, the butternut, and the walnut, ^ould be 
&IIke free to old and young, to ridi and poor. 
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6. Ag you read tiie nameg of our most -eommon 
fruit, I am sure that you will 16ng for it almost ag 
eagerly ag tiie thirsty man doeg for water, When he 
dreamg of ^Id springg and running brooks. 

7. In nearly all parts of our land we have straw- 
berrieg, rig^berrieg, blue-berrieg, huckleberrieg, 
blackberrieg, mulberrieg, -eurrants, and goog^berrieg. 
In our gard^ng and orchardg -ean be found, in iiieir 
seagon, tiie cQioigest dherrieg, plumg, peadheg, appleg, 
pearg, quingeg, and grapes. 

8. Some of our rarest fruit ig found only in ihe 
soutiiemmost States. Here thrive lemong, drangeg, 
pine-appleg, figg, and bananag.^ Here, also, are 
found limeg,^ neetarineg,^ and pomegranates.* 

9. In ^ort,^ my young readerg, you have a great, 
a fruitful, a ricfh, a free, and a happy -eountry ; and 
all its seagong ^ould be to you seagong of joy. 
Young spring, bright summer, goldai autumn, and 
aged winter witii its m6rry sports, are not solely ® for 
your pleasure.^ So employ them that your good 
deedg may ^ow you are truly grateful to our good 
G6d for all Hig mergieg. 

1 Banana (bd. n&'nd.), & s5ft, ridh ^ Pomegranate (ptim grS.n' St), 

fruit, over an indh through, and & fruit a§ large a§ an 5range, of 

five or six incHieg 15ng. & leddi^ -eolor, and having k hard 

' Lime, k fruit someWhat like rind filled witii soft pulp, 

ttie lemon, but smaller, and far * In short, in few wordg ; to 

m6re soar. -elose in k few wordg. 

' N^c'tar ine, k variety of tiie • SSle'ly, Only ; ilOne. 

p^adh, witii a smooiii rind. ''Pleasure (plgzh^er), enjoyment. 
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SECTION XIV. 
I. 

52. THE PRIZE. 

PART FIRST. 



I 



AM determined to take tiie prize from Julia 
Devon, and if I sit up at night to study, I -ean 
do it ! I suppoge ^e thinks be^uge ^e hag takai 
it for three yearg, ^e alwayg will. I do not -eare for 
the prize, but Julia Devon ^all not have it/' 

2. "My dear Anne," said her sister Sarah, "how 
■ean you talk so unkindly of Julia, When you and 
^e are sudi great friendg ? " — " Oh, it ig all very well 
to talk about 'my friend Julia,' When tiiere are no 
prizeg to be won. But it ig so provoking to se« one 
girl -earry 6flE tiie highest honorg year after year." 

S. At this moment, their moiJier entered the room 
and Anne at on^e appealed^ to her. "Motiier, is 
there any harm in my trying to win tiie prize at 
s-ehool?" — "Certainly not, Anne, for it ig offered 
fliat all may attempt to gain it." — "Then I ^all do 
my best to get it away from Julia, tiiough my friend." 
\^. "There ig no reagon, Anne, Why you ^ould 
not study hard to win tiie prize. But if I understand 
your feelingg, your wi^ ig simply to deprive^ a -eom- 
panion^ of it, and not to ex^el* in your studieg." 

5. "But, mother, ^e hag had tiie pleasure of 
winning that prize for three yearg. It ig only fair 

^ Ap pealed^, referred to for ' Com pinion, one who ig asso- 
an opinion. dated wiiii another. 

* De prive', to take away. « Ex cSr, to sarp&ss. 
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tiiat some one else ^ould have it tiiis year." — 
" Would it not be fair for tiie best s-eholar to receive 
the prize, Anne?"— '^ Yes, motiier."— ''Then, if 
Julia be tiie best s-eholar tiiis year, will not the 
prize be a§ justly her§ a§ it wa§ tiie first year ? 

6. "You say that Julia hag had the pleasure of 
winning this prize for three yearg. Say rattier, ' Foi 
three yearg Julia hag studied so hard that ^e hag 
won the highest prize.' Ig not this true ? " 

7. Anne replied reluctantly, ' ' Yes, I suppoge this 
is the truth, but you must allow tiiat it ig very pro- 
voking." — '' Not at all. If ^e hag been so faithful 
in her e^ertiong ag fairly to win the prize, I -ean not 
see Why any one ^ould envy her the reward. ' ' 

8. "Envy her ! mother. Ig this envy? I thought 
envy wag one of the seven deadly sing." — "And so 
it ig, Anne. You see how very near you are, to say 
IAlq least, to becoming an envious little girl. 

9. "You have only to allow this feeling toward 
Julia Devon to take fast hold of your mind, to influ- 
enge your actiong — you have, in fa-et, only to try for 
one year to win the prize from Julia, or any other 
•eompanion, and you will find that you have yielded 
to a passion so powerful that no one -ean say to What 
evil regults it might lead." 

II. 
S3. THE PRIZE. 

PART SECOND. 

NNE wag locked and silent for & moment, but 
still unwilling to acknowledge herself wr6ng. 



A 
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Pregently ^e exclaimed, " To flunk there ^ould be 
any thing so dreadful a§ envy wrapped up in tiiis 
little fangy of mine to take tiie prize this year ! ' ' 

2. "Not in simply ^taking the prize, Anne. Alwayg 
try to be entirely truthful, and a§ -eareful in tJiat 
respeet with yourself a§ with otiierg. 

3. ' ' The danger doeg not lie wrapped up in tiie 
fangy you have taken to study for iJie prize this year, 
but in your resolution to take the prize from a com- 
panion. Look at tills resolution and tell me -ean- 
didly Whether you feel that it i§ just.^" 

^. "Then -eandidly, mother, I feel tiiat it i§ really 
unamiable and hateful." — "And you would not 
wi^ to make it your rule of a-etion for a year ? " 

6. " Indeed not I nor for a day ! But I had no 
ide'a that I wag saying anything so v6ry bad or that 
my intention wag so unamiable. How ig it tiiat I do 
and say sudi bad thingg without knowing it?" 

6. ' ' Because you are not on your guard ; you 
speak on the impulse^ of the moment, and seldom 
weigh or measure your wordg and a-etiong. If we 
would live worthily we must daily look into our 
own soulg, examine our motiveg, and judge our 
a-etioiig. This pra-etige will enable us to see lAie be- 
ginningg of evil, and to find out our own weakness." 

7. "Y6s, mother, and then we ^all be sure to 
make good -eonfessiong, and of course, to regeive iAaQ 
sft-erament of penange with the best dispogitiong. 
But I should like to win the prize, and there must 
be some way to su-egeed without sin." 

* Sim^ply, merelj ; solely. > Im'pulse, influence aeting on 

* JiUt, -eonformed to right. iiie mind. 



" ^"^"^ ID you ever fhink, Brother Thomas," said 
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8. " Certainly iiiere i§. The degire to ex5el i§ good 
a§ 16iig a§ tiie degire of God'g approbation i§ str6ng- 
est in your mind. You may very safely strive for 
an honor, a§ 16ng a§ you are determined not to let 
ambition turn you, even in thought, from duty." 

III. 
S4. HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

1 J Charleg Byrne, ''how troubled the Blessed 
Virgin must have felt When ^e saw her Divine Son 
lying on tiie straw, and in an opai stable 'i " 

2, ''My dear Charles," said Brother Thomas, "I 
will answer you by another question. Did you ever 
think iiiat the BlSssed Virgin wag too happy to 
notice the -eold, or the straw, or tiie stable — tiiat her 
joy in being the Motiier of God filled her heart so 
■completely a§ to leave no room for sudh refle-etiong ? " 

3. " Ah, Brotiier, tiiat ig sudi a great thought ! " — 
* ' Y6s, my boy, but it ig tiie true thought, and tiiat 
you may take it into your heart and mind, let me 
^ow you k pi-eture. But first, hand me tiiat large 
portfolio.^ 

^. " Now we will look it over. Ah ! here it ig, tie 
pi-eture of the Nativity. Do you see the Blessdd 
Virgin ! She standg behind the low manger, bend- 
ing over the rough straw, and with more than tender 
love lowing her Infant to the ^epherdg." 

5. " O Brother Thomas, how beautiful ! "— " Look 
more -elosely, Charleg, and you will see that all the 

* Port forio, & -ease for holdii^ paperg, diawingg, etc. 
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light on this happy MotJier'g fa^e -eomeg from iie 
Divine Infant." 

6, " Yes, Brotiier, and all tiie light on the fa^e of 
St. Jogeph and ttie ^epherdg, -eomeg from lie Holy 
Cfhild also." — ''True, Charleg, and I want you to 
learn a lesson from this tiiat I trust will never pass 
from your mind. 

7, ' ' You have a lovely home, you have fine «lo1iie§, 
you have a great many innogent pl6asure§. Do you 
ever think that many who have none of tiiege fhingg 
are happier tJian yourself?" — ''Indeed, Broiiier 
Thomas, I am quite 5ertain of it." 

8, " Then, Charleg, you see ttiat we may be happy 
and yet be wiiJiout many -eomforts. Can you tell 
me how we mav all become indifferent^ to them ? " — 
"No, Brother, I have never even thought liat any 
one could be indifferent to sudh -eomforts — exgept, of 
•eourse, religious,^ or very holy j^eople." 

9, "Ah ! my dhild, tiiat i§ a v6ry -eommon mis- 
take. A wige and holy man, Father Faber, of En- 
gland,^ sayg in one of hig instru-etiong, that tJiis mis- 
take robg heaven of many soulg every day. Perhaps, 
if you reflect, you -ean give me a better Answer." 

10, "Well, Brotiier, perhaps, looking at iiiis pic- 
ture, I ^ould say, if we love our dear Redeemer, and 
keep Him in our hearts, ag tiie B16ssdd Virgin did, 
we ^all be alwayg so happy tiiat we will not be 
troubled if we are poor." 

^ Man^^er, tiie box in ^idi ' Re 11^ ^ious, & person bound 

horse§ and -eattle are fed. by iiie three vow§ of poverty, 

' In differ ent, wittiout inter- (^astity, and obediencje. 

est or anxiety. * Bngland (ing'gland). 




11. " You are 
right, my boy. If 
you are not poor 
and fliiiilv Wea of 
tJie poverty of Je- 

§U8. you will -eome to love poverty for Hi§ sake, and 
be glad to deny yourself mimy fhiogg tiiat you might 
v6ry innocently enjoy, so a§ to -copy Him k little 
more -elosely. 

IS. "If you are poor, the same thoughts will -eon- 
sole you for tiie wants liiat you suffer and for Whicih 
you are unable to provide. Like our BlSssM Moliier, 
you will foi^t liie mgnger and iiie straw, and flnly 
see Jegus ; and yon will feel tJiat all the joy of life 
■eomeg from her Divine Babe AlSne." 
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55. OUR LADY'S WELL. 

IT flowed like light from the 70196 of G6d, 
Silent, and calm, and fMr; 
It ^6ne wiiere the diild and lie parent trod, 
In the s<ift, sweet evening iir. 

. "Look at that spring, my father dear, 

Wh^re the White blossomg fell ; 

Why i§ it always bright and -elear, 

And Why the 'Lady's Well?'" 
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3. " Onge on a time, my own sweet diild, 

Th^re dwelt ^ a-eross iJie sea, 
A lovely MotJier, meek and mild, 
From blame and blemi^ ^ free. 

4. ''A diild wag her§ — a heavenly birfh — 

A§ pure a§ pure -eould be ; 
He had no fattier of the earth, 
The Son of G6d wag He. 

5. '' He -eame down to her from above. 

He died upon iiie -erfiss. 
We ne'er -ean do for Him, my love. 
What He hag done for us. 

6. ' ' And so, to make her praige endure, 

Be^auge of Jegus' fame, 
Our fatiierg -ealled thingg bright and pure 
By Hig fair Mother' g name. 

7. ''/S^A^igfte 'Lady of the Well:' 

Her memory wag meant 
Witii lily and with roge to dwell 
By waterg innogent." 



-•-♦-•- 
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SECTION XV. 

I. 

S6. THE COUJVTUESIGJV. 

NE FINE moonlight night, during a late war 
in Europe, a lonely sentineP wag pagir^ up 



* DwSlt, to inhabit for some stroyg perfe-ction of mind or body, 
time ; to remain in & plaQe. ^ SSn^ti nel, one who watdhe§ 

9 ^^m^ish, any thing that de- While hig -eompaniong sleep. 
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and down hig solitary beat When, suddenly, he heard 
a faint sound, like tiiat of a stfealfhy ^ footstep. It 
•eame from a -elump ^ of tree§ Whidi formed tiie bound- 
ary * to a portion of tiie land oeeupied * by liie -eamp. 

^. He at onge -eon-eluded ^ tiiat some one wag trying 
to enter secretly, and so moved forward to the spot 
just a§ a man in uniform -eame into view. 

3. Loud and -elear rang tiie sentry' §® voige, a§ 
playing himself in front of the stranger he spoke the 
wordg ugual at sudi a time — '' Who goeg there ? " — 
''A friend," wa§ tJie feebly uttered ansi^er. — " Ad- 
vangej friend, and give tJie -eountersign." 

Jf.. I ought to explain here to my your^ readerg, 
tiiat, in time of war, soldierg are every night plaged 
at regular distangeg from eadi other, on all sideg of 
the -eamp,^ to a-et ag watdimen, and are forbidden 
under pain of deafh to permit any one to pass them 
in any dlrS^tion, unless sent by an bffiger. 

5. To make sure of this, a word or two, or a sign, 
ig cihog^n every night by the SflSgerg, Whidi none 
know but their own men and the sentinelg. This ig 
-ealled the -eountersign. Of course, any one who doeg 
not know the countersign ig -considered to be an enemy. 

6, When the sentinel said, ''Advance! and give 
the -eountersign," the stranger replied, ''I do not 
know it. If I did, I would not have tried to enter 



^ St^alth^y, slow and noiseless. ^ Con cln^ ded, made up bi§ 

« Olump, & group ; & small €ol- mind. 

le€tion. ^ SSn^try, same a§ sentinel. 

* Bound^a ry, the edge ; an im- ' Ad vance^, step forward, 
aginary line separating one por- . ^ C&mp, tiie ground or spot on 
tion of land from andther. Whidh tents, buts, or otiier ere^ 

* Pc^cu pied, taken up. tiong are placed for belter. 
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secretly ; but do you not see by my dress tiiat I am 
one of you. Three months I pined in the enemy'g 
prigon : y6sterday, I es-eaped. Let me pass, for tiie 
love of G6d. I am ready to die with fatigue." 

7. The sentry Juddered at the wordg, ''for the 
love of G6d ; " for he wag a devout Cafholi-e, and hig 
heart a-e^ed to have to refuge this request. Besideg, 
he believed i^e^ stranger wag speaking the truth. 

8. Still hig orderg were to ^oot any one who at- 
tempted to enter the -eamp without giving the -eoun- 
tersign. " You know our rule," he said, s6rr6wfully. 
" You have broken it, and the puni^ment ig death." 

9. "I am not fit to die," said the other, in 
a hoarse voi5e. '' I have offended G6d grievously in 
th^e past ; I must have time to repent before death." 

10. ''I give you five minutes to pray." The young 
man sank upon hig kneeg, raiged hig eyeg to heavai, 
and made the sign of the -erSss. ' ' You are saved ! ' ' 
■eried the sentry, ''be^auge of our holy faith. The 
sign of the -erdss ig the -eountersign to-night." 

II. 
S7. LOU'S AJ^GEL. 
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^ F6nt, a vessel -eontaining water for baptigm. 
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III. 

58. a:n'gels. 

'A /f OTHER, do all good people beeome angelg 

J^Vj When they die, or only lie little babieg ? " 

asked Fred. Blair, looking up earnestly into her fage. 
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— "Neither tiie good grown up people nor babieg 
become Sngel§ When iJiey die," Mrs. Blair replied. 

2. "Oh yfes,'- said Fred, in flie same earnest way, 
"all the little babieg beeome angelg, and all Ihe 
mothers beeome guardian angelg to their little dhil- 
dren When they die." — " Who told my little son," 
said hig mother with a smile, "ihat Ihe best of 
moiherg and ihe most innogent of babieg become 
angelg in heavai ? " 

5. ' ' Why, nobody, told me that, eja-ctly ; but When 
Prank Thompson' g little sister died he told me that 
^e wag an angel and had gone to heaven, and that 
he had two other little angel sisterg. 

4-. "Then, I saw the other day, a pi-eture of two 
little Children asleep, and over them stood a beau- 
tiful lady with wingg. Frank said the little dhildren 
were 6rphang, and the lady wag th^ir dead mother, 
and now their guardian angel." 

6. " Did you ever hear, my son," said hig mother, 
"tiiat the Blessdd Virgin became an angel, or that 
any of the saints be-eame angelg When they died?" — 
" Oh, no," said Fred. — " Then, my dear, What reagon 
have we to think, even for an instanf, that good moth- 
erg or innocent babieg become angelg When they die ? 

6. " Our Lord arSge from the dead and appeared ^ 
to Hig disgipleg * to teadh them two truths, that the 
sonl -ean never die, and that the body will rige again. 
The disgipleg and Mary Magdalen knew our Lord 
after He roge from the tomb ; for He wag still in the 
form of a man, and not of an angel." 

Ap pSared', -eame in sight. lowed and believed in oar Lord. 
* Dis cl^ pies, titioge who f ol- 
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7. Fred wag silent for a moment, and then said, 
wiii a look of regret ^ in hig eyeg, " But, motiier, tiie 
angelg are so beaatiful ? " — " Can they be more beau- 
tiful iian our Lord and Hi§ Blessed Mother?" — 
^' Oh no I " said Fred, brightening up a§ he thought 
of ihe surpassii^ beauty of our Lord in heaven. 

8. " But Why do people say tiiat little dhildren or 
ihoge ihey love beeome angelg ? " — " That ig a diffi- 
•eult question to answer," said Mrs. Blair, "but I 
think it ig because people do not reflect on "What 
faith teadheg us, and do -not remember ihat GRid hag 
created angelg entirely unlike human beingg, so tiiat 
tiieir nature differg from our nature. 

9. "When we make pi-etureg of tiiem, we make 
tiiem appear like us, beeauge we do not know how 
to repregent* ihem in any other way." — "But, 
motiier, angelg are higher and better than people on 
earth." — "Angelg are higher, it ig true, or r&tiier 
ihey were higher in the beginning, for God tellg us 
tiiat he made man a little lower than tie angelg. 

10. ' ' But When we think that our Lord took on 
Himself our nature instead of the nature of the 
angelg, and that He still keeps our nature, though 
He ig the Almighty' G6d, we need not be sorry that 
we do not become angelg When we go to Heaven, but 
glad rather that one day we ^all be glorified." * 

11. "Yes," said Fred, "I see now and I do not 
want to be an Sngel, but I love them very mudh." — 

iRegr8t^,s8rT5wfors6metliing *A1 mXght^y, possessing all 

ISst, oiwje enjoyed or hoped for. might or power. 

'Rep re sent^, ^ow ihS ima^ ^Glo^ri fied, made ex^eUent, 

of, or bring before titie mind. a§ in H^ven. 
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*' And so you ought, my boy, you -ean not love tiioge 
beautiful and powerful spirits too mucfli ; for G6d 
hag given fliem dharge over us, and iiiey are filled 
wiiii love for us. 

12. ' ' The Churdi, too, hag appointed certain dayg 
.for iJieir special honor, and tiie whole monfh of 
0-etober ig -ealled iJie Month of the Holy Angelg, just 
ag May ig the Monfh of Mary. Besideg, Tuegday of 
every week ig set apart to honor iJiem." 

13. "MoiJier," said Fred, ''are all iJie angelg 
alike — I mean to say, ig there a differenge among 
them ag tiiere ig among us in this world ? " 

IJ^. "Oh, yes, tiiere are nine orderg or ranks of 
angelg, and to eadi rank G6d hag given some special 
Sfflge. When you are older you ^all read more 
about flioge loving and holy spirits." 



-•-♦-•- 



SECTION XVI. 

I. 

59. THE CHILDREJ^'S PARTY. 

RARE and -eostly wag iJie Children' g party, at 
tile ridh merchant's. Many (Children were 
tJiere — ridh people' g (Children, and grand people' g 
dhildren. 

2. Mudh money had been spent for fine dresseg, 
rare and beautiful flowerg, and iJie ridh food pre- 
pared for iJie little oneg. How mudi better -eould 
this money have been spent in supplying tiie needg 
of some poor family I 
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3. The parlorg were grandly fumi^ed. Ridi 
■earpets from the far East -eovered tiie floorg, large 
mirrorg^ refle-eted^ every movement of the merry 
tlirdng wifliin, and s6ft silken -curtains helped to 
keep out flie -eold breafh of winter. 

i. Not under sudh a roof, nor surrounded by sadh 
liixury,^ did the great King of Heaven, the Fringe of 
Peage, live wliile on earth ; and yet all the ricjheg 
of all worldg are Hi§. 

6. The happy (Children inside were enjoying inno- 
gent prattle/ and playing and danging. But at the 
door outside, Whidh wag ajar, stood a poor boy. He 
had aided ihe-eook, and ^e had allowed him to 
stand behind flie door and look at tiie merry, well- 
dressed Children ; and for him, at sudh a time, ihat 
wag a great deal. 

6. He gazed a few moments at the bright scene, 
and tiien thought of hig own little sisterg at home. 
The tearg gu^ed to hig eyeg ag he quickly left the 
door. Taking on hig arm an old but well-filled 
basket, \dii(<h tiie kind-hearted -cook had given him, 
he started witti quick steps homeward. 

7. Th6re at tiie same hour, in a dingy room, on 
a hard and poor little bed, hig sister Maggie iSy 
a-dying: The motiier, a fair and deli-eate woman 
who had onge known better dayg, hung over the 



' Mir'ror, & looking -gl&ss ; any • Luxury (liik' Ag ri), & free 

smooiii, bright substanQe iiiat or undue use of ridh f6bd, -eostly 

fonn§ image§ by refleeting ray§ dress, and tlie like ; anything 

of light. WhicQi delights the senses. 

'ReflScfed, gave back an ^ Pr&Vtle, vain or dhildi^ talk; 

image or likeness of. too mudh and idle talk. 
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little sufEerer, vainly trying to give her ea§e. Never 
till now had ^e felt so keenly tiie sting of poverty. 
Her darling'^ life wag swiftly phasing Awfty, but ^e 
wag powerleas to supply tiie needed food. 

5, Mary and little Johnny, «old and hungry, had 
■eried themselves to sleep. Long had they hoped for 
Hugh'g return. Bright wa§ the picture they had 
painted to 13iemselve§ of Uie ni^e time he wag having 
in the kitchen of the ritih mer(ihant. And oh, how 
fine Iheir vision of the <!hildren'§ party ! 

9. Hourg wore on, and little Maggie, sweet and 
patieat, tried to comfort her mother. ' ' Do not weep. 
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dear moflier," ^e said ; ^'have you not biteri told me 
tiiat ' Christ our Lord wa§ poor ' ? And wa§ not Hi§ 
Blessdd MoiJier poor? Soon we ^all all be to- 
getiier in Heaven, Where we ^all be poor no longer, 
and iJien we ^all rejoice at tiie s6rrow we have 
borne here for our Lord'g sake." 

10. Wag it a dhild, or an angel of our Lord fliat 
spoke? ''Dear Maggie," -eried flie motiier, "you 
are right: I -ean not be poor While you are left 
me." Just then Hugh entered witii tiie basket. 
Johnny and Mary were awakened, and tiiey soon 
forgot tiieir s6rrow in the enjoyment of f re^ bread 
and butter, and dioi^e -eold meat. 

11. But there wag nothing poor little Maggie -eould 
take, exgept a -eup of br6fh Whidi her mother 
warmed over tiie dying emberg. Oh, how grateful 
would have been an 6range from the heaps Whidh were 
left lying on tiie rid) diild'g table ! How refreshing 
would have been some of tiie nige jelly Whidh ^one 
and trembled on tiie c6stly glass di^eg ! 

12. Our Lord in heaven looked down on iiie two 
sceneg witii not less, nay, perhaps wiiii far more, 
love for the poor and hungry (Children in ttie nar- 
row lane, tiian for iiie thoughtless little thrSng in 
iJie ridi house. 

IS. Oh, dear little oneg, never forget tiie poor ! In 
flie midst of your feasts, and during iJie happiest 
moments of life, remember tiie hungry, iJie homeless, 
and the suffering, and do What you -can to aid tiiem ; 
for iiie poor are dear to our Lord. A holy writer 
sayg : ' ' Never refuge an almg to a poor person, lest 
be Whom you despige be Jegus Christ Himself." 
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14, " Still a§ for Himself Idie Infant Je§as 

In Hi§ little oneg &sks f(R>d and rest — 
Still a§ for Hi§ Moiiier He ig pleading 
Just a§ When He Ifiy upon her breast." 

15. He ha§ said — Hi§ truths are all eternal — 

What He said both ha$ been and ^all be, — 
** What ye have not done to these My poor ones, 
Lo I ye have not done it unto Me** 

III. 

60. HILDEGARD JlKD THE FAWK. 

PART FIRST. 

AVERY great man wa§ iiie Prinze of HoAenfSls. 
He lived in a grand -easfl^, and had a large 
f6r6st in Whidli he hunted with all kindg of pringes 
and grand dnfces. 

^. So also wag tiie head-keeper, or f6rester, ag he 
wag -ealled, a great man. He not only understood 
ttie management of timber, and the great herdg of 
deer and wild boarg tiiat lived in tiie f6rest ; but he 
wag so tall and str6ng iiiat, in hig dark-green dress, 
he looked almost like a young tree in summer. 

S. He had a great brown beard and mustagh^, 
and hig thick, ruddy-brown hair -elustered round tiie 
fedge of hig hunting-^ap like a handsome fringe. He 
wag a v6ry fine ffeUow, and he had sudh a kind and 
gentle heart iiiat nobody ^ould help liking him. 

k* He lived in an old, gray stone house, a good way 
up in iJie fttrest, so 13iat it wag very lonely. But the 
pringe let him -eut down some of tiie treeg, and make 
a pretty garden on iJie sunny side of the old house. 

5. Bey6nd tiie garden there wag a little meadow, 
and 9> little bropk ran out of ttie depths of the forest 
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stood k moment on tti5 edge of a rock, befOre ^e 
took the leap, and one of ttie hnnter§ finng, ^e fell 
to hei kneeg, and tJie next moment wag over the rock. 

15. ISie f Oroster sprung forward, not over tiie rock, 
but round fhrough the wood, h, whole half mile, the 
hnnter§ following After, thinking they had done glC- 
riously to ^oot tiie poor animal jnst 'n'hen they had 
maddened her to take this terrible leap. 

16. The fdr^ster, who knew all the by-path§ and 
^ort «nts fhrough the wood, wag up first with the 
slaughtered ' hind. She wig not quite dead ; but the 
bullet wa§ in her side, and one of her deli-eate fore- 

■ Slangh'terBd, bijtCliered ; needleeslf killed. 
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legs wag broken by tlie leap. Oh^ it was a sad 
sight ! But the saddest sight of all was the look of 
beseedhing ^ pity Whidi ^e cast on the fSrester, Whilst 
large tears rolled down from her sorrowful eyes. 

17. All at once he fhdught of his own young wife, 
who was taken away from her little HUdegard ; and 
a pang ^ot fhrough his own heart, like the cruel 
bullet in the side of the hind ; and tears started to 
his eyes, for pity of tlie poor mother creature that 
lay there dying. 

18. But there was not mudi time for him to be 
sorry; for the hunters were heard craving and 
plunging through the underwood, and the next mo- 
ment the foremost were in sight, with the prince at 
their head, touting for joy to see that they had 
found the dying hind that had given them sudh a 
run that fine autumn morning. 

VI. 
61. HILDEGARD AKD THE FAWJ^. 

PART SECOND. 

THE FORESTER could not forggtthe sorrowful 
look of the creature, and her dying tears. He 
therefore went the next day to that part of the fSr^st 
T\^ence ^e had started, knowing that there her 
young one was hidden, and that it would peri^ of 
hunger, and be eaten by birds of prey, if he did not 
provide for it. He soon found it; for it was very 
hungry and frightened, as you may suppose, and 
befiore he came to the place, he heard its sad cry. 

' Be se echoing, Asking earnestly for. 
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2. He carried the poor little motlierldss creature 
home with him in his arms, and told little HUde- 
gard he had brought her a playffeUow. He asked 
his mother to feed it two or three times a day with 
new milk ; for they had a nice little cow that grazed 
in the mfeadow, and plenty of milk. 

3. HUdegard wag very glad to have this pretty, 
playful companion: it soon forgot all its trouble, 
and grew as fond of her as if ^e had been its own 
mother. So it lived there, and grew (gro) str6ng 
and beautiful. 

^. The next summer the widowed sister of the 
prince, the good Princess Matflda, came on a visit, 
with her young daughter, to the casfl^. After ^e 
had been there a few days, ^e ordered out her car- 
riage, and, attended by a faithful old servant, drove 
into the fiirdst to look about her, and to talk with 
the people who lived scattered up and down ; for 
her youfh had been spent here, and all the old peo- 
ple were well known to her. 

5. She called, therefore, to see the grandmother 
and her little diild Hildegard, whom ^e saw ^en 
her mother died ; for that was the last time the good 
princess had been to visit her brother. 

6. When ^e came driving up to the f6rdst-lodge, 
little Hildegard, who was rather ^y, because ^e 
v6ry seldom saw grand ladies, stood behind her 
grandmother to peep at the princess unobgerved. 
But that would not do. The princess saw her, and 
called her by her name, and spoke so kindly that 
Hildegard could not feel afraid, but anstoered her 
very prettily (prit'ti li). 



J 
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7. Just then, at the sound of Hildegard's voige, 
the little hind ^ came trotting np, and laid its pretty 
head on her ^onlder. The princess was delighted, 
and said it was the prettiest sight ^e had ever seen, 
and that ^e would come again vSry soon, and bring 
her little daughter Bertha with her to see Hilde- 
gard' s little fawn. 

8. When the prtncdss returned to the castle and 
told the ladies and gentlemen there What ^e had 
seen, and how like a picture Hildegard and the 
young hind looked under the fdrest trees, they all 
agreed that they would go and have a picnic at the 
fSrdster's, and that BerCha ^ould thus see Hilde- 
gard and the tame hind. 

9. Sudh pleasant picnics are soon arranged at great 
■easfl^. It was the beautiful summer-time. The 
trees were in thick leaf, the little garden at the keep- 
er's lodge was full of flowers, and the pretty little 
brook ran singing on amongst its thick fringe of 
water-plants. 

10. So on the third morning after tlie visit of the 
princdss, the servants from the casfle came down 
with all kinds of things for the picnic, and hui^ 
handsome, brilliant-colored draperies^ in the spaces 
between the tree-trunks, so as to make a sort of 
festive ^ tent, and to keep out the hot noon-day sun. 

11. The princess sent Hildegard a pretty ribbon 
for the neck of the tame hind, and her grandmother 
wove a garland for the same purpose. Hildegard 

' Hind, & female deer. hung ; hangings of any kind. 

' Dra'per y, cl5{h or «l5t}ieg ^ PSs'tive, relating to, or fit 
wi& Whidi any thing is draped or ting, & feaat ; joyous ; gay. 
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fed it well with new milk, that it might not be 
hungry, and troublesome to the grand people as 
they sat under the trees, eatii^ and drinkii^ on the 
greensward. 

12. While all this wag going on, the grand -eom- 
pany from the -easfle were advancing slowly, some in 
carriages, and some on horseback. The young daugh- 
ter of the princess rode on a White palfrey ^ at the 
side of her mother's carriage, attended by a groom.^ 

13. She was about the age of Hildegard, but very 
unlike her in appearance ; for ^e was thin and pale, 
and so very delicate, that her anxious mother feared 
^e would not live long. The physician, who was a 
very wise man, said that if ^e were not a princess, 
but only a poor village dhild, ^e would have a mudh 
better diance of becoming str6ng. 

H. The Princess Bertha was a very sweet and 
gentle little gM, and i^e soon became as friendly 
with Hildegard as if ^e had known her all her life. 
Her mother looked at the two, and tears came into 
her eyes ; for her little daughter was like a pale, 
sickly snowdrop by the side of a lovely red rose. 

15. The good phygician, who was of the company, 
saw What was stirring in the heart of the princess, 
and he replied to her thoughts When he said, " K the 
Princess Bertha were the playfellow of this dhild 
for twelve months, I think ^e would not need any 
more phj?^§i-e." The princess believed that he spoke 
the truth ; but ^e said, ' Can not the fiirSster's 
cfhild live with my daughter at our -e&sfl^ ? " 

* Palfrey (paKfri), & saddle- ' Groom, & servant who has tiie 
horse used for the road. dharge of horses. 
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16. "It will not do," retdmed die phygician; 
'^e mast -eome here and run wild witii the forest- 
er's li*tJe d9,ughter and the young hind." So it wag 
decided. The young princess and her govemdas, 
who wag h. v6ry ni9e, kind lady, «ame to live at tiie 
forester' g. 

17, Little Hlldegard had now a -eompanion whom 
^e loved almost better than tJie tame hind ; and 
8U<!li k pleagant and happy life began for bofli Chil- 
dren ag would take one honrg to describe. It ig 
enough to say that the young Prin^^ss B6rfha wanted 
no mOre medieal eS.re. She grew strOng and healthy, 
and Hildegard and ^e loved ea<!h other ag sisterg, 
ev«n Tivhen they grew up to be women. 
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18. The good f 6rdster uged to say tiiat the pity he 
felt for the poor hiint^d hind wa§ the beginning of 
hig little daughter's good fortune. No doubt it wag ; 
for we -ean not fhink a good fhought, or feel kindly 
toward any living -ereature, without its bein^ blest 
to us — even though we may never know of it. 



SECTION XVII. 

I. 

62. MR. SOUTH AMD OWEM WORTH. 

\OwEN holding a horse^ as Mr. South comes up.^ 

OWEN. Whoa, Whoa, Whoa ! Now I -ean hold 
you. [To Mr. South] I hope you are not . 
hurt, sir. 

Mr. South. Thank you, my good lad, I wag not 
thrown 6ff. I only dismounted* to gitJier some 
plants in the hedge, ^ When my horse became fright- 
ened and ran away. But you have -eaught him v6ry 
bravely, and I ^all pay you for your trouble. 

Owen. Thank you, sir ; I want nofhing. 

Mr. S. You don't ! So mudh tJie better for you. 
Few men -ean say ag mudh. But What were you 
doing in the field ? 

Owen. I wag pulling up weedg, and watdhii^ tJie 
^eep tJiat are feeding on the turnips. 

Mr. S. And do you like this employment ? 

1 Dis mount^ed, alighted or Jot * HSdge, tliom-ba^e§ or oliier 
down from & horse. ^rubbery planted ag & fen^e. 
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Owen. T6s, sir, v6ry well, this fine weatiier. 

Mr. S. But would you not rather play ? 

Owen. This i§ not hard work : it i§ almost a§ 
good a§ play. 

Mr. S. Who set you at work ? 

Owen. My father, sir. 

Mr. 8. What i§ hi§ name ? 

Owen. Roger Worth. 

Mr. 8. And v/hRt i§ yourg ? 

Owen. Owen, sir. 

Mr. 8. Where do you live ? 

Owen. Just by, among the tree§, thSre. 

Mr. 8. How old are you ? 

Owen. I ^hall be nine next September. 

Mr. 8. How 16ng have you been out in the field ? 

Owen. Ever sin^e six in ^e morning. 

Mr. 8. So 16ng I I am sure you are hungry, then. 

Owen. T6s ; but I ^all go to my dinner soon. 

Mr. 8. If you had a dime now, \'^t would you 
do with it ? 

Owen. I do not know, sir. I never had so mudh 
money in my life. 

Mr. 8. Have you any playfhingg ? 

Owen. Playthingg ! ^diat are they ? 

Mr. 8. Sucih a§ ballg, marbleg, tops, little wagong, 
and wooden horseg. 

Owen. No^ sir; but my brother George makes 
foot-ballg to kick in -eold weather ; and then I have 
& jumping-pole, and a pair of stilts to walk through 
the dirt with, and & hoop to roll. 

Mr. 8. And do you want nothing else ? 

Owen. No : I have hardly time to play with What 
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I have ; for I alwayg ride tiie horseg to tiie field, 
drive up iJie -eowg, and ran to tiie town on errandg, 
and liie§e are ag good a§ play, yon know. 

Mr. S. But you -eould buy appleg, or gingerbread, 
V5^en in town, I suppoge, if you had money. 

Owen. Oh, I -ean get appleg at home ; and ag 
for gingerbread, I do not mind it mudi, for my 
mottier sometimeg giveg me a pie^e of pie, and that 
ig quite ag good. 

Mr. S. Would you like a knife to -eat sticks ? 

Owen. I have one ; here it ig ; my brother George 
gave it to me. 

Mr. 8. Your ^oeg are full of holeg. Do you want 
a better pair ? 

Owen. I have a better pair for Sundayg. 

Mr. S. Bat thege let in water. 

Owen. Oh, I do not -eare for that. 

Mr. 8. Tour hat ig torn, too. 

Owen. I have a better one at home ; but I would 
rather have none at all, for it hiirts my head. 

Mr. 8. What do you do vs^en it raing ? 

Owen. If it raing hard, I get under the hedge till 
it ig over. 

Mr. 8. What do you do When you are hungry, 
before it ig time to go h6me ? 

Owen. I sometimeg eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. 8. But if there are none ? 

Owen. Then I do ag well ag I -ean ; I work on, 
and never fhink of it. 

Mr. 8. Are you not fhlrsty sometimeg, this hot 
weather ? 
Owen. Y6s ; but there ig water enough. 
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Mr. S. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a 
phllSsopher. 

Owen. A what, sir ? 

Mr. S. I say you are quite a philosopher ; but I 
am sure you do not know What that mean§. 

Owen. No, sir ; but no harm, I hope ? 

Mr. S. No, no ! [Laughing.'] Ha ! ha ! ha I Weil, 
my boy, you seem to want nofhii^ at all ; so I ^all 
not give you money to make you want any fhin^. 
But were you ever at s-ehool ? * 

Owen. No, sir ; but father sayg I ^all go after 
harvest. 

Mr. S. You will want books, then. 

Owen. Y6s : iJie boyg all have a spelling-^ook, 
a reading-book, and a slate. 

Mr. S. Well, iJien, I ^all give ihera to you : tell 
your father so, and that it i§ beeauge you are a v6ry 
good, -contented boy. So now go to your ^eep again. 

Owen. I will, sir ; thank you. 

Mr. S. Good-bye, Owen. 

Owen. Good-bye, sir. 

II. 

63. THE USE OF SIGHT. 

(( X IT THAT, Charleg returned ! " the father said ; 
' How ^ort your walk hag been. 
But Jame§ and Julia — Wh^re are they ? 
Come, tell me What you've seen." 



W" 



S. ''So tedious,^ stupid, dull a walk ! " 
Said Charleg, "I'll go no m6re ; 

' Te'di otis, tiresome from lengfh or slowness. 
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First stopping here, then lagging' thfire, 
O'er this and that to i)6re.^ 

5. ''I -erSssed the fields near Woodland House, 
And just went up the hill : 
Then by the river-side came down, 
Near Mr. Fairplay's mill." — 

^. Now James and Julia bofh ran in : 
" O dear papa' \ " said they, 
•' The sweetest walk we both have had ; 
Oh, What a pleagant day ! 

5. " Near Woodland House we cr6ssed the fields, 

And by the mill we came." — 
" Indeed ! " exclaimed papa, " how's this \ 
Your brotlier took the same : 

6. " But v6ry dull he found the walk — 

What have you there % let's see : — 
Come, Charles, enjoy this dharming treat, 
As new to you as me." — 

7. " First look, papa, at this small brandh, 

Whidh on a tall oak grew. 
And by its slimy berries White, 
The migtletoe ^ we knew. 

8. "A sp6tted bird ran up a tree, 

A woodpecker we call. 
Who with his str6ng bill woundg * the bark, 
To feed on insects small. 



* L&g'ging, walking or moving green plant Whidh grows upon an> 
slowly ; staying behind. other. Its fruit is slimy or sticky. 

* Pdre, to look at or over with * Wound (wond), to make a 
steady, continued attention. brea(^ or separate &e parts in ; 

3 Mistletoe (miz^zl t5), an ever- to hilrt by for«e. 
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9. " And many lapwings -eri^d ' peewit ; ' 
And one among the rest 
Pretended lamendss, to decoy ^ 
Us from her lowly nest. 

10. "Young starlings, martins, swallowg, all 

Sudi lively flocks, and gay ; 
A heron, too, ^diidi canght & fi^, 
And with it flew away. 

11. " This bird we found, a kingfi^er. 

Though dead, his plumes how bright I 
Do have him stuffed, my dear papa, 
'Twill be a diarming sight. 

lis. " When readied the heafh,^ how wide the space. 
The air how fre^ and sweet ! 
We plucked these flowers and different heafhs, 
The fairdst we could meet. 

13. " The distant prospect ^ we admired, 
The mountains far and blue ; 
A mansion * here, a cottage tliere : 
And see the sketdh we drew. 

H. " A splendid sight we next beheld, 
The glorious ^ setting sun, 
In clouds of crimson, purple, gold : 
His daily race was done." — 

* Decoy (de kai'), to lead Astray; ' Prbs'pect, tiiat Whidh tiie eye 

to deceive. overlooks at one time ; view. 

^ Hea&, a plant Whidh bears ^ Mansion (mS,n^^un), a large 

beautiful flowers. Its leaves are house. 

small, and continue green all the ^ Glo^ri oils, grand ; having 

year ; also, a place overgrown great brightness ; having quali- 

wilh heath. ties wortiiy of praise ox honor. 
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15. "True taste with knowledge," said papa', 

'' By observations ^ gained ; 
You've both uged well the gift of sights 
And thus reward obtained. 

16. " My Julia in this desk will find 

A drawing-box quite new : 
And, James, this useful telescope,^ 
I think, is quite your due. 

17. " And toys, or still more useful gifts, 

For Charles, too, ^all be bought, 
When he can see the works of G6d, 
And prize them as he ought." 

III. 
64. THE EXAMIMATIOJf. 

[Mr. Wilson^ the teacher^ seated in his office ; Mr. Read^ 
the assistant^ enters with a letter in his hand.^ 

MR. READ. A new pupil has just come in, Mr. 
Wilson, with this letter dire-eted to you. 

[Passes letter.] 
Mr. Wilson. Have we a vacant ^ seat, Mr. Read ? 
Mr. a. Yes, sir ; three. 

Mr. W, [After reading the letter.] A pretty sub- 
ject tliey have sent us here I a lad that has a great 
genius * for nothing at all. But perhaps my friend 

' Ob ser va^tion, the act of see- ^ Va'cant, not now occapied or 

iDg, or of fixing the mind upon filled, 

any thing ; that Whidh is noti<;ed. ^ Qenius (jSn^yus), the high and 

' TSl'e sc5pe, an instrument rare gifts of nature Whidh fOrcettie 

aged in Idbking at things far 6fL mind to certain kinds of lahor« 
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Mr. Smifli fhinks that his son Mark i^otild ^ow a 
genius for a thing before he knows any thing about 
it — no uncommon error ! Let us see, Mr. Read, yfhsii 
the youth looks like. 

Mr. R. Yes, sir. [Opens the door and shows 
Mark in.'] 

Mr. W. Gome hither, my dear! Why do you 
hang down your head and look frightened ? Do you 
fear you will be puni^ed ? 

Mark. No, sir. 

Mr. W. In this letter from your fatlier, I am told 
that you have not done as well in your studies as a 
boy of your age and size ought. I wi^ to learn 
"Why. How old are you, Mark ? 

Mark. Eleven last May, sir. 

Mr. W. A well-grown boy of your age, indeed. 
You love play, I dare say ? 

Mark. Y6s, sir. 

Mr. W. Wliat, are you good at marbles ? 

Mark. Pretty good, sir. 

Mr. W. And can spin a top, drive a hoop, or 
o&U(h a ball, I suppose ? 

Mark. Yes, sir, quite well. 

Mr. W. Then you have the fall use of your hands 
and fingers ? 

Mark. Y6s, sir. 

Mr. W. Can you write, Mark ? 

Mark. I learned it a little, sir, but I left it 6ff again. 

Mr. W. And vfhy so ? 

Mark. Because I could not make the letters. 

Mr. W. No ! vfhj, how do you think other boys 
do ? Have they more fingers than you ? 
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Mark. No, sir. 

Mr. W. Are yon not able to hold a pen as weU as 
a marble ? 

Mark. I fear not, sir. 

Mr. W. Let me look at yonr hand. [Mark holds 
up Ms rigJvt TiaTid.'] I see nothii^ here to hinder 
yon from writing as well as any boy in school. Yon 
can read, I snppose } 

Mark. Yfes, sir. 

Mr. W. Tell me, then, What is written over the 
school-room door. 

Mark. Wlat — What — ^Whatev — Whatever man has 
done, man may do. 

Mr. W. Pray, how did yon learn to read ? Was 
it not with taking pains ? 

Mark. Y6s, sir. 

Mr. W. Well, taking more pains will enable yon 
to read mudh better. Do yon know any thing of 
Engli^ (ing'gli^) grammar ? 

Mark. V6ry little, sir. 

Mr. W. Have yon never learned it ? 

Mark. I tried, sir, but I could not get it by heart. 

Mr. W. Why, you can say some fhii^s by heart. 
Can you tell me tiie names of the days of the week 
in their order ? 

Mark. Yes, sir. They are Sunday, Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 

Mr. W. And the months in the year, perhaps, if 
I wi^ed to hear ? 

Mark. Y6s, sir. 

Mr. W. And yon could probably repeat the 
name§ of your brothers and sisters, and aU your 



-* 
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fatiier'g servants, and half the people in the village 
besides \ 

Mark. Y6s, sir, I believe I -eould. 

Mr. W. Well, and ig good^ better^ best ; illy worse, 
worst; go, went, going, gone; more diffi-enlt to 
remember iJian liiege ? 

Marie. It may be not, sir. 

Mr. W. Have you learned any fhing of arifhmeti-e ? 

Mark. I went into addition, sir ; but I did not go 
on with. it. 

Mr. W. Why not ? 

Mark. I -eould not do it, sir. 

Mr. TV. How many marbleg -ean you buy for a dime ? 

Mark. Twenty -four of the best new oneg, sir. 

Mr. W. And how many for a half -dime ? 

Mark. Twelve. 

Mr. W. And how many for two dimeg ? 

Mark. Forty-eight. 

Mr. W. If you were to have a dime a day, vs^at 
would that make in a week ? 

Mark. Seven dimeg. 

Mr. W. But if you paid two dimeg' out of that, 
wTiat would vou have left ? 

Mark. [After studying for some time.'] Five 
dimeg, sir. 

Mr. W. Right. Why, here you have been pra-e» 
tigii^ the four great ruleg of arifhmeti-e — ^addition, 
subtra-etion, multipli-eation, and division. 

Well, Mark, I see T^/hat you are fit for. I ^all set 
you about nothing but vs^at you are able to do ; but 
obgerve, you must do it. We have no I cd/rCt here. 
Now ^o among your s-ehool-mateg. 
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SECTION XVIIL 

I. 

66. REGINA'S SACRIFICE. 

REGINA SINCLAIR had a little gard^i yf\Mi 
h6r papa' gave her on her ninth birthday. 
Around it wag a hedge of hazelg ; in one -eomer, 
k weeping willow, and near by, a dioige and vigorous 
r5se-bu^, tiie dhief beauty of iiiis little spot. 

^. Every morning Regina brought fre^ water for 
her flowerg ; and vs^en, after weeks of careful watcih- 
ing, ^e found her bu^ covered witti Uny budg, ^e 
danged about and -elapped her handg for joy. 

3. Her good parents watdied iiieir little girl'g -eare 
of iJiis precious plant wiiJi great interest, and would 
6f^^n say, with a lovii^ smile, " Regina, T^at will you 
do with your rogeg When they bloom?" Smiling 
back, ^e would reply : " Oh, tiiat ig a secret." 

^. Like all good little girlg, Regina loved to go to 
Mass. Not only on Sundayg, but 6tten during the 
week ^e and her sister Ellen would rige very early 
and walk happily together to lie little (ihapel near 
ttieir home. Regina alwayg found time, however, to 
slip into lie garden and take a look at her flowerg. 

5. One morning. When tie sun wag just peeping 
from behind tie hillg, ^e ran ag ugual to gaze at her 
roge-bu^, before ^e joined her sister. The warm 
sun, the refre^ing dew, and the sweet per'f nme filled 
her innocent heart witi gladness. The tiny budg 
were repla9ed by lovely, blueing rogeg. 
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6. TBiis wag iiieir moiiier'g bir€h-day ; and on iJieir 
way, tile little one skipped with joy, and in a hu^ed 
voige, lest evai the blrdg ^ould hear it, ^e im- 
parted^ to Ellen her se-eret.^ She wag going to give 
her rogeg to her dear mamma' that very evening. 

7. Her brotherg and sisterg had eadh prepared for 
this dear mother some little Sffering of love, and 
Reglna wag happy in the fhonght that, although ^e 
wag the youngest, her gift, if more frail, ^ would at 
least be ag beautiful ag theirg. "And O Ellen!'' 
^e said, -clapping her handg, ''perhaps if they are 
kept in fre^ water they will last a ^hole week ! " 

8. After Mass, ^e went to say her little pr&yer at 
Mary'g ^rine,* and all the otherg returned home. 
She saw that our Lady'g altar, usually so fully 
adorned,^ wag this day without one little flower. 
She at on^e thought of her rogeg at home ; and then 
of iAiQ pleasure j^e had intended^ giving her mamma. 

9. But ^e looked again at her dear heavenly 
Mother' g empty ^rine, and though the tearg -eame 
into her eyeg at the fhought, ^e felt that ^e -eould 
make ^e sa-erifice and give our dear Lady her loved 
rogeg. She ran swiftly home, stole quietly into iAie 
garden, and pauged before her flowerg. 

10. She did not see her father, who wag standing 
in the ^ade of the willow-tree. Ellen had told 
him of hig little girl'g intention, so it wag with sur- 
prige that he saw her gather every roge, plage them 

1 Im p&rt' ed, made known ; ^ Shrine, an altar ; k plax^e -eon- 

^owed by wordg. taining sa-ered thing§. 

• Se' cret, & thing not known, ^ A dorned^, ornamented ; made 
or kept from general knowledge. plea§ing. 

* FraU, peri^able ; not durable. * In tSnd^ ed, purposed j meant 
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all in her apron, and return toward tiie rihapel. Fol- 
lowing her, he saw her, after giving tiiem many hftr- 
ried kisseg, ISy tiiera at Mary' g feet and go to tell 
flie sfifCristan' of her gift, that he might hSs^en to 
adorn with them the ^rine ^e loved so well. 

11. Her fa(her'§ heart wa§ full of joy at this, for 
he understood What h. sacrifice' hi§ noble little girl 
had made. Kneeling, he asked Mary to bless it and 
her. — It must be owned that a tra9e of sadness 

1 SSe' rist an, one in <(har^ ' Sacrifice (sik' ri fiz), here, an 
of tjie liltari^ moTableg. offering made to God- 
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passed fhrough Regina'g mind a§ ^e saw tiie pretty 
fliing§ her sisterg and brotJierg had prepared. 

12. But ^e remembered tiiat her mamma would 
be pleagedto hear Where her ro§e§ had g6ne. ''I 
could not leave our holy Queen' § little altar witiiout 
flowerg When I had some at home," said ^e, and soon 
became a§ gay and happy a§ tiie rest. 

IS. Before sunset her papa -ealled her into hi§ 
study. On hi§ table wa§ a grageful little basket 
filled witii tJie loveliest flowerg ^e had ever seen. 
She almost s-ereamed witii delight ; and her joy wag 
■complete When her fattier said, ''Take thege, my 
little daughter. They are your pregent to your 
mamma. You gave your dearly-prized rogeg to your 
heavenly MotJier. She sendg you tiiege in return ; 
for even in tiiis world, G6d 6f^^n rewardg our little 
deedg of self-denial." 

11. 
66^ THE KIMG AJVD THE GEESE. 

PART FIRST. 

JOSEPH, King of Bavaria, a prince of great be- 
ne volenge,^ wag one summer' g day amuging 
himself in the park attached to hig palage. 
Soon he dismissed hig usual attendants and remained 
alone, for a time reading a story of great interest. 

2. Pregently, laying tiie book beside him on tiie 
pretty rusti-e seat, he gazed around him witti a quiet 
pleasure, until tiie tranquil scene made him drowgy 
and he fell asleep. Awaking, he regolved to stroll * 

' Be n^ v'' o lence, & disposition ^ StroU, to walk leisurely, or 
to do good. at random. 
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through tiie groundg, and turned into a path leading 
to a mSadow ^diidh sloped toward a pretty little lake. 

S. Suddenly remembering hi§ book, yet not wip- 
ing to retrace hi§ steps, he looked about for some 
proper messenger, but saw only a boy about twelve 
yearg old who wa§ keepir^ a flock of geese. 

]^. "My boy," said tiie kir^, "on sudh a bendh in 
ttie park you \vill find a book Whidh I have forgotten. 
Go and bring it to me and you ^all have a tMler." ^ 

5. The boy, not knowing tiie king, -east a glance 
of distrust^ on IJie fine gentleman who 6flfered 
a thaler for sudh a servi9e. " I' m not & fool ! ' ' said he. 

6. " Why do you think I am making fun of you \ " 
replied tiie king, smiling, for IJie Child's manner 
amuged him. — "Be-eauge you 6ffer me a thaler for 
so little work. Money ign't «ome by so eagily. I 
am thinking you are one of them from tiie -eastle." 

7. "Well, and What if I am? Look, here ig tiie 
thaler beforehand; now run and fetdh my book." 
The boy' g eyeg glis^en^d witii delight ag he took the 
money. Poor dhild ! he did not earn more by keep- 
ing geese all liie year round. Still he hegitated. 

8. "Well, TV^at are you waiting for?" The boy 
took off hig cotton -eap and s-eratcfhed hig head. " I 
^ould like to do it, but I don't dare," said he. "If 
tiie peagants found out ttiat I had left my geese, tJiey 
would dismiss me and I ^ould have no more bread." 

9. "Little simpleton! I will take -eare of tiiem 
vs^ile you are away," rejoined^ Hie monardh. — " You ? " 

* Thaler (taier), & German dol- * Dis trtlst', doubt of one'g be- 
lar, a silver -eoin worth &boat sev- ing sin<;«re, or worthy of trust, 
enty-fhree ^nts. * Re joined^, answered back. 
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said flie boy, looking at tiie stranger from head to 
foot. '^ You look ag if you knew how to keep geese I 
Why, fliey would run away down lie hill into tiie 
fields, and I ^ould have to pSy a heavy fine. 

10. '' Look ! — fliat one tiiere wifli tJie black head, 
Whidh belongs to Ludwig, IJie gardener, at the -eastle, 
i§ a brute of an animal : he i§ a degerter, a good-f or- 
nofhing bird I If I were to go, he would ^ow 6ft 
finely. No, no, tiiat won't do." 

11. The kir^ assumed^ a grave air, and said, 
''Why -eould I not keep a flock of geese in order, 
singe I su-egeed in doing so with men ?" — "Do you ?" 
replied tiie boy, s-eanning^ him anew. ''Ah, now I 
guess you are a s-ehoolm aster. Well, s-eholarg are 
eagier managed tJian geese." 

12. " Perhaps so, but be quick. Will you go and 
fetdi my book?"— "I ^ould like to, but"— "I will 
answer for any thing tiiat may happen, and will pay 
tiie fine, if tiie owner of tiie field i§ angry with you." 

III. 
67. THE KIKG AJ^D THE GEESE. 

PART SECOND. 

THIS finally over-eame the s-eruple§^ of iiie little 
keeper of geese. He adviged the king to look 
well after tiie goose Whidi he -ealled tiie " Court Gar- 
dener," a splendid large gander, wltii black plumage,* 
Tdiidh always headed tiie entire ^ flock. Then, putting 

' As Bumed^, put on. * Plum^ ag;e, liie plumeg or 

^ Sc&i^nixig, examining «losel7. f eat3ier§ Whidh e6ver & bird. 

• Scru^ple, doubt ; backward- ' * En tire', whole ; -eomplete ; 

ness to de^de or aet. not divided. 
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ihe Whip ihto hi§ handg, iJie boy ran 6flE a§ fast ag 
hi§ leg§ would -earry him. 

Z. But he soon stopped and ran back again. 
"What now?" enquired ihe king. — ''Crack lie 
Whip I " he ordered. The king obeyed, but without 
producing any sound. "I thought you -eouldn't," 
ex-elaimed tiie boy. " You want to keep geese, and 
don't know how to -erack a Whip ! " 

3. So saying, he snatdhed it out of hi§ hand and 
^owed how it ought to be u§ed. The king -eould 
with diflS-eulty pregerve hi§ gravity; however, he 
received tiie lesson a§ seriously a§ he wag able, and 
When he su-egeeded in making the Whip sound passa- 
bly,^ tile boy departed at full speed. 

^. It really did seem a§ if the geese felt that tiiey 
were no 16nger under the yoke of thSir youthful but 
severe master^ The ' ' -eourt gardener ' ' stretched out 
hi§ neck, -east a glange on all sideg, and three timeg 
gave hi§ sounding "quack, quack." 

5. The whole flock respond ^ to the -eall, -elap iiiSir 
wingg, and like k heap of featiierg lifted up by 
a hurri-eane,^ laundh IJiemselveg in evdry dire-etion, 
and finally settle down, s-eattered here and tJiSre 
amid iiie ridh pasturage ^ of the lake. 

6. The king touted — it wa§ in vain ; he tried to 
■erack tiie Whip — ^it would s-eargely sound ; he ran to 
tile right, he ran to tiie left — but tiiat only drove 6ff 
tile few remaining geese. Over-eome witii heat and 
laughter, he left tiie birdg to fdllow tii6ir own will. 

^ Pro duC'ing, making ;-eau§fiiig. ^ Hilr' ri cane, & sudden and 

* Pass^a bly, tolerably ; so-so. violent wind-storm. 

•Re sp6nd^, reply ; answer. *Past^iira£;e, gr&ss for feeding. 
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7. "Ah, well!" he said, "it i§ indeed eagier to 
govern men tiian geese. However, liie ' -eSurt ^r- 
dener' ig the leader of the insurreetion." The boy 
wag joyfully returning, but the book fell from big 
hand^ w'hen he drew near enough to see tiie mishap. 

8. " I said you knew nothing about it," -eried he, 
Bobbii^ wifli anger and despair'. "Now you must 
help me to-get Ihem together again." Then having 
taught die kii^ how he wag to -eall, and how he wag 
to stretcih out and wave hi§ armg, he ran 4fter tiie 
geese T?*hi(!h were furthest 6fl. 

9. After h l6Qg Chase and immense trouble, titey 
sa-e?eeded in making themselveg masterg of the whSle 
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flock. Then the boy, turning upon the king, broke 
out with, " I will never trust anybody wiiJi my geese 
again ! I would not leave tJiem for flie king himself ! ' ' 

10. "Right, my brave boy," replied tJie other, 
laughing heartily. "I assure you lie king would 
not do any better ttian I have done, beeauge, you 
see, I am myself tiie king." — ''Tell ihat to tho§e 
who will believe it ! A king, and so awkward ! " 

11. ''Well," said the good m6nar«h, handing him 
four more t^alerg, "I promise you I will undertake 
to keep geese no more." 

1^. The boy'g ill-humor, over-eome by so large 
a gift, vaulted a§ he returned fhanks, only adding, 
"I am sftrry you had so mudi trouble, but 'Every 
MAN TO HIS trade' i§ my fattier' § rule." 

IV. 
68. PLAJ^TED. 

TWO LITTLE ONES, wiftiin tiie boundg 
That limited Uieir garden groundg, 
Strayed like tiie butterflieg and beeg. 
Now here, now iii^re, midst flowerg and treeg ; 
With dhildi^ talk and s6ng tJiey sped. 
Till Ella bent her -eurly head 
To taste tJie dew-drops on tJie grass, 
While Thomas watdhed tiie pretty lass. 

^. The golden light of dhildhood'g joy 
Beamed from the dark eyeg of tiie boy — 
He clasped hig sister' g hand and said : 
" Oh, let me plant you in tiiis bed 1 
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Perhaps tSie dew will make yon grow 
Into a flower^ whoge leave§ of snow 
Mamma may pla^e before the ^rine 
Where staadg our Lady'g Child Divine.*' 



S. "Yes!" Ella«ried, "and all ttie dfty, 
Brotiier, While you fi,round me play, 
The humming-birdg with buzzing wing, 
The dragon-flieg, the bird§ that sing. 
Will -eome and watcih me growii^ fair, 
And wonder What new flower ig thSre — 
Bat I'll grow upward to fee sky. 
And seatter blds96m§ from on high." 
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4. " Y6s, sister ! I will dig iJie ground 
And set your feet witMn tiie mound ; 
And our dear G6d'§ so very good 
That He Himself will give you food — 
Hi§ breafh from rogy -eloudg of even 
Will sprinkle you witJi dewg of h6av^n ; " 
So trusting Ella quiet standg 

While Thomas plants with bugy handg. 

5. Then resting, pleaged, upon hig spade, 
He guardg aWhile the little maid — 

But hark ! mamma' g sweet -eall they hear. 
And — ^flowerg no longer — spring like deer. 
Telling the loving ear tiiat bent 
To hear ihe tale, how ihey had meant 
To grow, to bloom, and fill tiie air 
Witii perf umeg sweet and iiowerets fair. 

V. 
69. GMJVT AJVD DWARF. 

AS ON through life's joumej^ we go day by day, 
Th^re are two whom we meet, at eadh turn of 
tiie way. 
To help or to hinder, to bless or to ban. 
And flie nameg of ihege two are "7 CamJV* and 

2. 

^^IGo/rHV* ig & dwarf, a poor, pale, puny sprite. 
He limps, and half -blind, he -can ^ear^e see flie light, 
He stumbleg and fallg, or lieg writiiing with fear, 
ThSugh dangerg are distant and su-e-eor ig near. 
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^^IGam?^ is a giant; unbending he stands; 
Tilgre is strength in his arms and skill in his hands : 
He asks for no favors ; he wants but a ^4re 
Where labor is honest and wages are fair. 

^^lOwnDV^ is a sluggard/ too lazy to work ; 
From duty he Shrinks, every task he will ^irk ; 
No bread on his bSard, and no meal in his bag ; 
His house is a ruin, his coat is a rag. 

5. 

^'ICan^^ is a worker ; he tiUs the broad fields, 
And digs from the earth all the wealth ^diidh it yields: 
The hum of his spindles begins with the light, 
And the fires of his forges ^ are blazing all night. 

6. 

^^I CanSV^ is a coward, half fainting with fright ; 
At the first thought of peril ^ he slinks * out of sight ; 
Skulks and hides till the noise of the battle is past, 
Or sells his best friends, and turns traitor ^ at last. 

7. 

"7 01x71 " is a hero, the first in the field ; 
Though others may falter, he never will yield : 
He makes the 16ng mardies, he deals the last blow, 
His dharge is the >^irlwind that scatters the foe. 

' Slilg'gard, & person who is * Slink (slingk), to creep away 

lazy and idle from habit. meanly ; to sneak. 

* Fdrg;e, a place ii^ere iron and * Trai'tor, one who in war takes 
other metals are worked by heat- armg and raises k force against his 
jng and hammering; a work-^op. country, or aids its enemies ; ono 

* P^i/il, ^uick danger, who betrajrs hi» tru^t, 
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8. 
How grandly and nobly he stands to his trusty 
When, rouged at the call of a cause that is just^ 
He weds his str6r^ will to the valor ^ of youfh, 

And writes on his banner the watdhword of Truth 1 

• •• 

9. 
Then up and be doing I the day is not I6ng ; 
Throw fear to the winds, be patient and strdi^ ! 
Stand fast in your place, act your part like a man, 
And, ^en duty calls, ansi^er pr6mptly, "I CAN.^^ 



SECTION XIX. 

I. 

70, GOOD J^IGHT. 

A FAIR little giri sat under a tree, 
Sewing (so'ing) as 16ng as her eyes could see : 
Then ^e smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, '^ Dear work ! Good night ! good night ! " 

Sudi a number of crows came over her head. 
Crying " Caw I caw ! " on their way to bed ; 
She said, as ^e watdied their curious flight, 
'' Little black fhings ! Good night ! good night ! " 

3. 
The horses neighed and the 6xen l5wed ; 
The beep's " Bleat ! bleat ! " came over the road ; 

* VSl'or, strength of mind in danger to be firm and free from 
battle ; that Whidh enables one in fear ; fearlessness. 
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All seeming to sSy, witii a quiet delight, 

" Gtood little girl ! Gtood night ! good night 1 " 

Slie did not say to the son " Good night I " 
Though ^e saw him liiere, like a ball of light ; 
For ^e knew he had GHid'g own time to keep 
All over tte world, and never -eould sleep. 




6. 
He tall pink foxglove' bowed h^g head — 
The violets -eourtesied" and went to bed , 
And good little Lu^y tied up her h4ir, 
And said on her knee§ her evening prS,yer. 

' FSx'glove, k hanfisome plant ft gl&ve — henije its name, 

thatlivegfortwoyeari- Itsleavej ' Courteaied, (kgrt'sid), bowed 

are u§ed a§ ji medii^iiie. Its flowerj tlie body k little, wi3i bending of 

look BomeWhat like l^e finger^ of tike knee^. 
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71. EVEJ^ITfG. 

SOFTLY sighg the eveniog breeze, 
Through liie blooming cihestoat treeg : 
little birdg from rockii^ sprfiy, 
Sing their hymn to dying dfiy. 
. Flowerg that When tie sun ^rOge, 
Oped to life, now sfif tly -eloge : 
A§ an Sngel from afar, 
Beamg ttie pale-fa^ed evening star. 




3. In the distant western sky, 

Cloudg like golden land&eapes' He; 

A§ & little bird at rest. 

Baby sleeps on mother's hreast. 

■ L3nd'«c3pe,& portion of land gl e view, wili all its objeeta; 4pl«- 
Wliidl!fliee7e«aiitBkeinatAsin- tare Rowing some B^ne in natnr?, 
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^. GrS,ndam ^ giveg her knitting o'er. 
And beside bur cottage-door 
leather sits, and we draw near, 
Heaven's eternal ^ truths to hear. 

III. 
72. THE SOLDIER'S WINDFALL. 

AMBROSE, a Frencfh soldier, wa§ strolling home- 
^ ward to hi§ barracks one evening, through tiie 
waving Ts^eat-fieldg near tiie town of Bleau (BlQ). 
He sang with joy at tiie thought tiiat in two gQiort 
weeks hi§ sev^n yearg' term of military service would 
be over. And tiien — for hi§ own dear home. 

2. Gentle, peaceful, and pious, he hated hi§ soldier- 
life, tiiough ever stri-etly faithful to its dutieg, and 
■eounted tiie day§ Ts^en he ^ould be free onge more. 
No wonder tiiat he sung amidst hi§ bright hopes. 

S. A§ he passed a little ^op in Whidh cakes and 
bung were sold, he felt hig hand gently toudhed, and 
turning around, he saw a pale, thin, little boy, about 
four yearg old, who wag trying to attra-et hig notige. 

^. ''What ig tile matter, my man?" he kindly 
said, stooping down to the dhild. — "I am very hun- 
gry," wag the answer. — "To whom do you bel6ng ? " 
— "I beldng to my nurse ; but ^e left me here and 
said ^e would kill me, if I went bact." 

5. The soldier pulled down the ragged dress Ts^idi 
■eovered tiie poor little back, and saw tiie marks and 
bruigeg of severe blowg. He took tiie dhild' g hand 

* Gran^dam, an old WQman ; & ^ Eternal (e ter' nal), wiiiiout 
grandni6iiier. beginning or end ; ceaseless. 
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and it grasped big own, a§ if afraid to let go. He went 
into flie ^op and bought a bun, vflnfSh tJie boy ate 
at onge. They walked on, Ambroge uncertain What 
to do — ^lie dhild quite satisfied and (ihattering gayly. 

6. The soldiers wel-eomed liem at lie barracfcs. 
One gave flie cfhild a penny, another some grapes. 
One of iJiem «ried out, ''Ambroge'g windfall!" 
and flie name wag taken up with roarg of laughter. 

7. There wag no end of joking, When Ambroge de- 
clared he would not send him to tiie poor-house. 
But how to dispoge of him for tJie pregent wag a diflS- 
•eulty. By -eoaxing and a few pennieg, he at length 
procured lodging for him witii k soldier' g wife. 

8. For many hourg tiiat night Ambroge pondered 
What he ^ould do witJi tJie little one whom Provi- 
denge had plaged in hig way. "Not for nothing, 
pleage G6d ; " and repeating tJiege wordg, and mak- 
ing flie sign of the -erdss, he fell asleep. 

9. The next morning he went to look after Wind- 
fall and found him playing in flie street. "Have 
you said your prayerg, sir, iMs morning ? " he said, 
tapping him gently on tiie dheek ; but lie dhild did 
not understand. 

10. "Can you make tiie sign of tJie -erftss?" — 
"No," said he, witih a puzzled look. — "Have you 
never heard of lie good G6d?" — "When my nurse 

and her hugband were angry, they uged to say- ^" 

and lie infant lips uttered a dreadful oath. 

11. Ambroge Juddered. The bruigeg on iiat poor 
dhild' g body were less sad lian tiie marks already 
left upon hig soul. That day and lie next and the 
next, tie soldier sought in ev^ry dlrfe-etion for some 
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meaug of providing for tiie boy, but in vain. On5e 
he fhought of taking tiie little fellow home with him. 
m. But "Nol" he said, "that would be to lay 
a heavy burden on my family, already so poor, and so 
produge discord and unkindness. After all, wliat 
-elaim hag tiie diild upon me ? Why ^ould I go 
through sudi anxiety for him?"— Poor Ambroge! 
the grage of G6d wag pressing him v6ry hard. 

15. He paid hig ugual vigit to Windfall, took him 
out in the street witii him, and, entering a diurdh, 
knelt down before tiie altar. Then tiiey went to tiie 
s-ehobl of the Christian Brotiierg. "For three hun- 
dred dollarg," Ambroge said to the superior, " would 
you bring up this diild in the knowledge of G6d, 
and the love of Jegus and Hig blessed Mother ? " 

Ik. The superior reflected a few moments, and 
■eonsented. " Keep him then till evening." The sol- 
dier walked out into the -eountry ag he had done the 
week before, and went over the very same ground. 

i5. The air wag ag balmy and the thoughts of 
home ag sweet ag before, but G6d wag speaking to 
hig soul. He stopped at the house of a gentleman 
who had lately advertiged for a substitute for the 
army, dflered himself, and wag a-egepted. For the 
love of G6d alone, and to save a soul from vige, he 
bound himself to sev^n more yearg of bondage. 

16, He has^^n^d back to the s-ehool of the Chris- 
tian Brotherg, Where he left ^^ diild and the prige 
of hig own liberty. From that day, he made rapid 
strideg in the heavenward way. The dhild proved 
indeed to him a windfall. 
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73. THE SV.KBEAM. 



THE GOLDEN SUN goe§ gently down 
Behind tiie western mountain brown : 
One last bright ray i§ quivering still, 
A -erimgon line il6ng the hill, 
And eolorg with a ro§y light 
The «loud§ far up in heaven's blue height. 
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S. How many sceneg and sights to-day 
Have basked beneatii the selfsame ray, 
Singe first the glowing morning broke, 
And larks sprung up and lambg &woke, 
And fieldg, with glistening dewdrops bright, 
Seemed dianged to ^eets of silver white 1 

3. The ^ip that ru^ed before the gale 
Hag -eaught it on her bright' ning sail ; 
The ^epAerd boy hag wat(5hed it pass, 
When ^adowg moved al6ng the grass ; 
The butterflies have loved it mudi ; 
The flowerg have op^n^d to its toudi. 

4. How 6ft its light hag pierged the gloom 
Of some full gity' g garret room, 

And glimmered through the dhamber bS^re, 
Till the poor workman toiling there 
Hag let hig toolg & moment fall. 
To see it dange upon the wall 1 

5. Perhaps, some prigoner desolate 

Hag watdied it through hig iron grate. 

And inly wondered ag it fell 

A-er6ss hig low and narrow gell, 

If fhingg without — hill, sky, and tree — 

Were lovely ag they uged to be. 

6. Go gently down, thou golden gleam : 
And ag I watdi thy fading beam. 

So let me learn, like thee, to give 
Pleasure and blessing While I live ; 
With kindly deed and smiling fage, 
A sunbeam in my lowly plage. 
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SECTION XX. 

I. 

74. TADDEO THE CRIPPLE. 

PART FIRST. 

FATHER PEDRO said, "The boy ^ould have 
some toblg, some small toolg, not too heavy for 
hi§ weak hand§, but'witii \^dh*he -ean amuge^ him- 
self a§ he sits here by the hour in hig low dhair." 

^. The boy'g eyeg grew bright ag he heard tiiis : 
''Y6s, yes, mother! let me have some small toolg, 
and I will make something for our own little altar." 
— '' You ^all have ihem, dhild ; your father will be 
glad to do anything to make you happy." 

3. That v6ry night, When Julius the stone-cutter 
■eame from hi§ work on the great -eafhedral, in the 
old town of Sienna,^ hi§ wife, C&fherine, told him 
What Father Pedro had said. 

^. Julius lis^^n^ witi tearg in hig eyeg. ' ' Y6s, 
my poor Taddeo, you ^all have any and all the 
toolg that your weak handg -ean uge." — "Indeed, 
father, my handg are not so v6ry weak. If my feet 
and legs were only a§ str6ng ag my handg and armg, 
I -eould -elimb with you to the top of the seaffold ^ in 
the new -eafhedral. But they will grow strSnger." 

5. "That may be," said Julius, "but the toolg 
you ^all have." The next evening, When he brought 

* Amu^e^, to plea§e ; to o«€u- ' Scaffold, timber or b5ard§ put 
py in & plea§ant way. up to support workmen engaged 

' Si Sn^na, & ^ity in Italy. on iii6 upper part of & buUding« 
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Taddeo & set of small tool§ for -earving ^ wood, and 
a supply^ of s6ft wood iiiat -eould be eagily worked, 
there wa§ not a happier dhild in all Slen'na. 

6. Poor little Taddeo had never tak^n a step in hi§ 
life ; for hi§ feeble ^ limb§ were unable to bear hi§ 
weight, slight a§ it wag. But from this time Ihere 
wag no sadness in ihe large dark eyeg, no quivering* 
of the pale lips, ag he saw other boyg at their sports. 

7. Hig prayerg, even, were said with more fervor,' 
and a ray of joy lighted up hig fa^e and hig whole 
life. With the early morning hig toolg were pla5ed 
by hig cfhair, and he wag at work. Hig mother did 
not ftsk him What he wag doing, for ^e saw that it 
wag to be a surprige^ for her. 

8. The Advent dayg had -eome and g6ne, Christmas 
too, and even the Epiphany and the Purifi-eation, but 
still Taddeo kept hig secret. At last -eame the morn- 
ing of the 25fh of Mardi. Taddeo wag dressed and 
in hig diMr ready to be taken to the early Mass, for 
it wag the Feast of the Annunciation, and he must 
not fail to receive Holy Communion on that day. 

9. There wag plenty of time, however, for Cathe- 
rine wag a stirring, a-etive woman, who wag never 
known to be lat« for Mass, or to negleet '^ any of her 
domesti-e® dutieg either. Pregently he -called hig 
p&rents, and laid in their handg the figure on Whidh 
he had been (bin) so 16ng at work. 

* 04nr'ing,-eutting ; f atoning. • Sur prlse^, somefhing unex- 

* Sup piy^, & quantity. pe«ted. 

* Fee'ble, infirm ; weak. "^ Neg'Wct, to omit ; to slight ; 

* Quiv'er ing,trembling ; ^ak- suffer to p&ss und6ne. 

ing with slight, quick motion§. ^ Do mSs^tio, belonging to liie 

* Fer'vor, animation ; warmth, home, or family. 
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10. Dame Cflfhertne ciLref ally removed ttie wrap- 
ping that still -eon^fealed it, and tiiey looked with 
delighted eyeg upon a rare «arving of the Blessed 
Virgin receiving the message of the Angel Gabriel, 
who knelt before her with a lily in hi§ hand, 

11. "OJnlius!" ex-elaimed the happy Catherine, 
" a reiil Annunciation, and by our own little Taddeo ! " 
And ^e -clasped her boy in her arm|, w'hile tearg of 
joy ran over her own <iheek8 upon hig. 

12. Julius, too, though k grave man, embraced 
hig son, kissed him tenderly, and said, " Indeed, my 
Taddeo, you have worked with something besideg 
thoge poor toolg of yourg." 
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13. " Only witii my pr&yerg father," said the boy. 
'* I ISnged to do some thing for tiie BlSssed Virgin. — 
And now it i§ time, bear me to Mass, pleage." 

lJt>. Julius felt ag if hig diild were a mere feather in 
weight that morning, so bud^ant^ were liie hearts of 
both ; and i^en he -earried him to the -eommunion- 
rai], and saw the joy that lighted up hig pale fage 
ag he regeived hig Lord, a feeling of almost reveren- 
tial awe^ wag mingled with hig affection. 

15. That night he said to Catherine, ' ' Our Taddeo 
ig more like an angel than a dhild ! I sometimeg 
think he ig not long for this world." — ''A year ago 
you might have said this, Julius," replied Catherine, 
''and for his sake I would have been -eontent to be- 
lieve it. But now he seemg so happy, I 16ng^ to 
have him live." 

II. 

75. TADDEO THE CRIPPLE. 

PART SECOND. 

HIS ANNUNCIATION wag fini^ed, but tiie 
thin fingerg of the -eripple were not idle. Hig 
brain teemed* witii holy fangieg,^ and hig skillfuP 
handg were never weary of giving them ^apes of 
beauty. The wood wag laid aside for marble. 

2. Months passed away, and one evening, When 
Julius -eame home from hig work, he told hig wife 

* Buoy^ant, light ; dheerf al. * Teemed, wa§ stocked or filled 

* Awe (§.), k feeling of respe«t to overflowing. 

and fear. ^ F^n^cies, mental pi-etureg. 

^ Lbng, to de§ire eagerly or ear- * SMU^ful, having skill, or being 
nestly. able to perform nicely. 
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and son tiiat ''Every workman would, unaided/ 
^ar ve one pillar ^ of the cathedral a§ an SflEering ^ to 
the dhurdh." 

S. The next morning Taddeo said, " Father, will 
you not take me with you to-day to iiie -eafhedral ? 
I want to see the pillarg, and to see Whidi one you 
have dhogen." For Taddeo to express* a wi^ wag 
enough for Julius. The boy wag -earried in hig 
father' g strdng armg, just ag he had been all hig life, 
and the workmen at the -eafhedral made a seat for him. 

^. Hig father had dhog(?n a pillar near flie altar of 
the Blessed Virgin, the second one, in f a-et. The first 
one, of the most beautiful v/hite marble, had been 
left for some great artist, for some workman who 
^ould ex^l ^ all the otherg. 

5. Taddeo sat below, looking at the tall -eolumng,® 
and at the stone-eutterg seated high up on the &eaf- 
foldingg around them, and a wi^, a strSng wi^, 
swelled in hig young heart. The workmen, ag they 
looked down on the boy, said to themselveg, " He ig 
nearer Heaven than earth ! " so holy wag hig look. 
They pitied him, too, be-eauge he wag a -eripple. 

6. When Julius -eame down ag usual at the noon 
regess, he asked Taddeo if he wag not tired, and if 
he did not wi^ to go home. "No," said Taddeo ; 
''but, father, will you take me up to the top of the 
pillar, ne^t to our Lady'g altar, and give me my 
toolg, for that ig the pillar I must ^arve." 

* Un aid^ed, witiiout help from ' Of'fer ing, that -v^idh i§ pre- 

oiher§. §ented. 

2 Pillar, k support ; that Whidh * Ex pr^ss^, to make known. 

uphold§ or supports & statue, k ^ Ex cSr, to surp&ss ; to outdo, 

robf, or tiie like. • C^rumns^ pillarg. 
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7. "Tou, my son I" exclaimed Julius. "Why, 
Taddeo, that hag been left for some great sculptor ^ 
to do. None of us would think of -earving tiiat pillar." 
— "Ask Faiiier Pedro," said Taddeo, While a look 
of pain passed over hi§ fa5e. " Ask him now^ father ; 
I am 5ertaln he will not refuge me." 

8. Julius -eonsented ^ be-eauge unwilling to deny ^ 
hig son, though he anticipated * only disappointment ;^ 
and Faiher Pedro -eoming into the diurcih at the mo- 
ment, rendered^ the task eagier. Laying hig hand 
on Taddeo' g head (for the boy wag a favorite^ with 
him), he said, "What ig it, my son, tiiat you want 
me to say yes to ? " 

9. "I want you to say " — and Taddeo spoke v6ry 
slowly and solemnly^ — "tiiat I may -eut the pillar, 
the White marble pillar Whidh standg nearest to our 
Blessed Lady'g altar." 

10. Father Pedro looked surpriged at first, then 
the tearg -eame to hig eyeg. Finally, after a few mo- 
ments' silenge, he said, "I will tell you to-m6rrow, 
after my Mass." Then, turning to Julius, "Be sure 
to bring Taddeo ; I will see him dirS-etly after, in ^q 
sa-eristy.^ The Mass wag ended. Taddeo wag takan 
to the sa-eristy, and Father Pedro, before laying 6ff hig 
vestments, ^® said, '' You ^all -earve iAie pillar, my son." 



* Sciilp' tor, one who -earve§ 
images or figure§. 

^ Oon s^nt^ed, agreed. 

* De n^', to refuge. 

^ An tlo'i pat ed, had & view 
before ; foresaw. 

^ Dis ap point' ment, defeat of 
expe«tation. 

' RSn'dered, made ; -eauged. 



' Fa'vor ite, & person or thing 
regarded witili peculiar affection. 

^ SbFemn ly, seriously. 

• SSc' list y, an apartment in 
Whidh the saered vestments and 
vesselg of the c^urc^ are kept. 

^® VSst'ments, here meang the 
garments worn by & priest during 
tilie Holy Sa€rifice. 
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iiotkni-e]. biithelieiit 
Iiig liPiul towaitl tliP 
hand of rtie p;oiii] 
]ii'iL'st for h blessing, 
iSii'ti kisst-a it 
mIiiIi' :( ti'itr dn ){ ipwl 
upon it from hi§ 

dheek. Julius took him in hig armg to tJie dhurdli, 
and up the high s-f affolding, brought him hig tool§, 
and tiien went quietly to hi| own pillar, -close by. 

IS, Evfiry morning after this, Taddeo wag -earried 
to hig pillar, and hig head wag bowed 16w in prayer 
bef5re he made k stroke wiSi hig diigel. Ev^ry night 
Julius took him hOme to hi§ moflier, weary but happy. 
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IS. Monftis rolled by. The workmen no longer 
sit high up among the ardheg, but are -eoming lower 
day by day, and Taddeo among tiiem. Now he ha§ 
readied liie v6ry base,^ and every one stops to look 
at tiie tall White Aaft^ that standg next to our Lady'g 
altar ; for it i§ one -eolumn of pure White lilieg I 

Ik. It seemg to bud and bloom witii iiiis same 
" plant and flower of light," for throughout its 16fty 
height, no two lilieg -ean be found e$a-etly alike. 
Eadh hag its six open or ^loged petalg,^ its thread-like 
stameng* and its six large antherg,^ yet eadi one ig 
unlike any of the otherg. 

15. The base from Whidi spring ^aft and -eapitaP 
ig one mass of leaveg, and among tiiem Taddeo ig 
•carving a name in large, fair letterg, also made of 
lilieg. Beside him stand Julius and good Father 
Pedro. Ag he layg down hig dhigel he turng to Father 
Pedro and bowg hig head for a blessing, then leang 
forward until he rests against the pillar. 

16. Julius waits for him, for he ig a-e-eustomed to 
seeing Taddeo loge himself in a moment's prS,yer. 
Then he stoops down to take up the boy ag usual, , 
but Taddeo ig dead ! He died with hig head resting 
on tiie name he had -earved among the lilieg — the 
YL2XSSfd oi MARY ! 



> Base, iJie foundation ; that on * Sta^mens, tilie thread-like or- 

Whi(^ A thing rests. gang of & flower. 

« Shaft, iJie long, smooth roller- , * Another, tiiiat organ of & flower 

like part of k pillar. Whidh -erowng tiie stamen. 

• PSt^al, one of liie «61ored * OSpl tal, tiie top or upper- 

leave§ -eompoging & flower. most part of & pillar. 
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76. TME AKGELIG YOUTH. 

AMIDST tJie gl5w and ttie glSry 
Of the golden monfh of June, 
When ttie bud§ are all in blossom 

And the birdg are all in tune, 
"Wliat i§ tii^re mSre deliciouB, 

More fraught with (fhild-like joy. 
!nian the feast of St. Aloysius, 
66nza'ga'§ blessed boy ! 

?. In the blaze of a fhougand altarg 
He standg — dear little Saint I 
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In hi§ snowy, airy snrpllge, 
And hig habit dark and quaint ; 

Hig head a little drooping, 
(Tiie way he uged to stand,) 

Hig dark -elear eyeg on tiie lilieg, 
And a -eru^ifix in h^g hand. 

A What matterg the -erown iJiat glitterg 

Unnoti5ed at hig feet ? 
Wlat matter liie dii-eal splendorg 

Hig brother findg so sweet ? 
The dear religious habit 

Tumg gold and gemg to drSss, 
And tie Company of Jegus 

Ig W(yrth a prin5ed6m'g 16ss. 

^. He wag not old, dear dhildren, 

Hig f age wag young and f Mr, 
Swift wag hig step and graceful. 

And bright hig waving hair ; 
•A-e^ompli^ed, mild, and -eourtdous^ 

And every indi a pringe, 
Hig like 'mid royal pageg 

Hag not been met with singe. 

6. But he bOre himself so purely, 

Like a lily, ^ite and fre^, 
They -ealled him, '' the little pringe exempt 

From tiie weakness of tie fle^." 
And though hig soul'g bright vesture 

Wag su(<h ag seraphs weS,r, 
He yielded up hig sweet, young life, 

To penange and to prayer. 



o 
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6. O say not, precious dliildreii ! 

" Sudi heights are not for us : '' 
He loved our Lord intensely, 

And our Lord i§ generous. 
Ere the light of gra5e auspicious, 

In your tender soul§ grow dim, 
Come to Saint Aloysius, 

And learn to love like him 1 

IV. 

77. THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 

UITE LATELY, I wag seated in iiie -eabin of 
one of our great ocean steamerg, in -eonversa- 
*^^ tion with some f riendg. We were approaching 
port, and, expecting to land on tiie following day, 
exdianged many pleagant, dheerful wordg -eongem- 
ing our voyage and its -eloge. 

2. One by one our -eompany witiidrew, eiliier to 
seek repoge or to prepare for the busfle of the m6r- 
rSw. I notiged among the p&ssengerg who now 
thrSnged into the -eabin, two who had attra-eted my 
notige from time to time throughout the dfiy. 

3. Thege were a little boy about six yearg old, and 
hig fattier, a man of medium height and respectable 
dress, who wag evidently & fdreigner. They had 
passed and repassed me ag I sat upon the deck enjoy- 
ing liie pleagant breeze and tihe wide exp&nse of 
water around me. 

^. The dhild wag very fair and fine-looking, witii 
an intelligent and aflEectionate expression of -eounte- 
nange, and from under hig little German -cap fell hig 
dhesteut hair in fhick-elustering, beautiful -eurlg. 
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5 Thev stood witinn a few feet of me, and I 
wa/ohed with interest their preparationg for the 
night 9 lepoge The faiher arranged an upper berth 
for the Child, and tied around the little one'g head 
& h3.n(?kerdhief to prote«t hi§ -eiirlg — tiio§e glOssy 
■curlg that looked ag if tiie sunlight from hig happy 
heart alwayg rested upou them. 

6. I looked to see him seek hi§ resting-pla^e. But, 
instead of this, he quietly kneeled down upon liie 
floor, folded hig little handg togfetiier, and with bowed 
head and sign of the -erdss began hi§ evening prayer. 

7. How simple hi§ gesture ! How beautiful and 
Child-like the little kneeling figure appears ' I «ould 
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hear tiie murmuring of hi§ sweet voige in the " Our 
Faflier," tiie "Hail Mary," tiie "G6d bless papa." 

8. Th^re were grown men around him, Christian 
Toen^ going to rest witiiout a prayer ; or, if praying 
at all, -eonflning iiiSir devotiong to a kind of mental 
degire for protection, witiiout enough -eourage or 
piety to kneel down in a steamboat -eabin and, before 
strangerg, a-eknowledge iie goodness of G6d, and 
&sk Hig protecting love ! 

9. In this bright boy I saw the training of some 
pious mother ! Where wag ^e at that moment \ 
Perdhange ^ in a distant land, or, it may be, looking 
from the eternal world upon the cihild ^e had so 
loved and taught. How many timeg had that kind 
hand rested on thoge sunny locks ag he lisx)ed hig 
evening prayerg. 

10. I -eould scarge restrain my tearg liien, nor -ean 
I now, ag I see in memory that sweet cihild, unheed- 
ii^ lie -crowded tumult, around him, bending in ten- 
der love before hig Lord. Hig devotiong ended, he 
aroge, and witJi hig father' g gdbd-night kiss on dheek 
and brow, soon sunk to peaceful rest. 

11. I felt a str6ng degire to speak to them, but 
deferred^ it until morning. And T^en morning 
•eame, ^^6 -confusion of landing prevented me from 
seeing them again. 

S6ft eyeg -cast so humbly down, 
Shaded by tie ringlets brown. 
Heeding not the -crowdg tiat passed. 
Little handg in reverence -clasped, 



J Per chance^ possibly ; perbap, « De ferred', delayed ; yoX 8ft 
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Amidst memory's pictures ^^^^'i 

Oft rU see tiiee, '' Cliild at Prayer I '' 

V. 
78. ALTARS OF MARY. 

COME CROWN our M61iier'§ altarg now, 
And bind iJie garland on her brow, 
And bid tiie flowerets fair, 
Breathe out iJieir odorg at her feet, 
A§ Nature's Purest ingense, meet 
To mingle witii our prayer. 

2. All spotless like tity purity, 
The lily fair we bring to ihee ; 

The roge, with blu^eg dyed, 
Whicih ag thy virtueg, ric(h and rare, 
Wiih sweetest fi-agrancje fiUg lie air — 

The summer's glOrious pride. 

3. Crowned by thy G6d in h6av^n above, 
Obje-et of all ihe angelg' love, 

And blest for Evermore ; 
Yet wilt titou list tity Children's s5ng, 
And smile npon the infant thrttng 

Who, at ihy ^rine, adore. 

i, , Oh, may we here, a youthful band, 
Be guided by ihy gracious hand 

Through life's uncertain way. 
Until with thee we join, to sing 
The glories of thy Son, our Kii^, 

In Heave's etfimal day. 
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SECTION XXL 

I. 

79. THE HARVEST FIELD. 

SARAH BURKE wag a dear, young friend of 
mine. Fair-faged, light-haired, with large gray 
eyeg Whidh were s6ft and dewy one moment and 
■elear and ^harp the next, dianging wilii eacih 
thought, ^e wa§ a rare little play-mate. 

2. When nine yearg old, ^e lived in town ; but 
a§ tiie days began to grow 16ng and warm, her 
parents went into tiie -country to spend tiie summer 
witii their cihildren, amidst the pleagant sceneg and 
soundg of woodg, and fieldg, and meadowg. Sarah 
wag up early every morning, rouged by the sftngg 
of tile birdg and the lowing of the -eowg. 

3, One warm, sunny day, her father said to her, 
' ' The men are -eutting Wheat, my daughter ; ^hall we 
go and see them at work?" — Sarah -elapped her 
handg for joy, and said, " Y6s, indeed, papa, I ^hall 
be so pleaged to go." 

i>. When they readied ^% field, they sat down 
under the ^ade of a tree that stood by the fen§e, 
and looked at the men toiling in the hot sun. Some 
were -eutting down the Wheat, leaving it in long rowg 
on the ground, While otherg were tying it up into 
^eaveg or bundleg, placing several bundleg together 
into one ^ock or pile. 

5. Her father took a handful of the grain from 
& ^eaf near by, and told her that eudh seedg wer^ 
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sown early in the seagon all over the field, and that 
from tiiem sprung up Uie tall Btalks tJiat were now 
swaying and waving around them. 

6. "Ton are now sowing sutih little seedg day by 
day, Sarah, and (iiey will -eome up large, str6ng plants 
after awMe," said her father. — "Oh, no! papa, I 
have not planted any geed§ for h. 16ng time ! " — "Yes, 
my daughter, I have seen you plant A number of 
Beedg to-day." 

7. Sarah looked puzzled. Her father smiled and 
said, "I have seen yon planting floweri and ugly 
weedg to-day." — "Ahl now, papa, I know you are 
joking, for I would never plant ugly weedg." 
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8. "I will tell you What I mean, Sarah. You left 
your play T«^en your motiier told you to dust tiie 
room — tiien you were sowing good seedg. When 
you spoke rudely to your brotiier, you were planting 
iiie ugly weed of anger. 

9. ''Your life ig a field that bel6ng§ to G6d, but 
i^dh He hag giv^n you to till. Your deedg and 
thoughts are the seedg you sow in it. The grain ig 
ripe at the hour of death, Whenever that -eomeg ; and 
God will send Hig angel-reaperg to gatiher in lie 
harvest. See, ihen, how many sweet-smelling flowerg 
and useful plants you -ean -eauge to grow in this, the 
spring-time of your life." 

10. Sarah wag silent in thought aWhile, but preg- 
ently, smiling up in her father' g fage, ^e said : ''I 
will try to have beautiful sheaveg for my angel, dear 
papa, yfhen he -eomeg." 

11. I am sure all the diildren who read ihis story, 
will try also to sow good seed, liat their liveg may 
be to our Lord ag a ridi and fair ^^ Harvest FieldP 

II. 
80. A PICTURE OF OUR LADY. 

WIDOW MARTHA and her daughter Mary 
lived in a poor little house by the rSadside, 
near a town in Frange. Though thfeir daily labor 
gave liiem little more than daily food, tiey w6re ciheer- 
f ul and happy, beeauge tiey so fully loved their GM. 
^. They -could not -complain of poverty, for they 
rememl)ered that the Son of God When here, had not 
•v^Sre to lay Hig head. W^en hard^ips -came, they 
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took ^mfort in tiie tli6ught tiiat tii6ir lot in life 
enabled tiiem to -eonform tiiemselveg more -elpsely to 
Him yfho had dhogen suffering a§ Hig portion. 

3, One ornament alone decked tiieir -eabin wallg. 
It wag k painting of the Blessed Virgin and Cliild, 
pnrcfhased yearg before by Dame Marfha for a trifling 
sum, and to Widdi both ^e and her daughter were 
greatly attacihed. It had been a silent witness of the 
yearg of sSrrow and joy tiiey had pissed beneath 
t3ie belter of t3i6ir humble roof. 

4^. No oliier pi-eture pleaged tJiem so well. They 
preferred it even to the beautiful painting of the 
Annunciation in tJie pari^ dilirdh Whidh they at- 
tended evdry Sunday. Three timeg they had vigited 
the large cihurcih in a neighboring town. Where there 
wag a " Holy Family " by a great master ; but th6ir 
own Madonna wag to them far more beautiful. 

5. A f re^ buncih of flowerg, from time to time, wag 
all th^ir poverty allowed tJiem to plage before her 
^nne. But ^e wag really more honored in this 
humble home tiian in many a ricih palage ; for here 
^e regeived tie daily devotion of pure hearts, lowly 
spirits, and true and earnest liveg. 

6. When overcome by toil, Whidi 6f ^^n happened. 
Dame Marfha would plage her dhair before the 
toticfhing picture, and pray witii joined handg While 
^e gazed on tie veiled head, tie fair fage Whidh 
stood out so pure and White from the dark back- 
ground, and the tender eyeg bent upon tie Infant 
Jegus, whoge fage wag so divinely fair and innogent. 

7. At last the patienge of thege faithful servants 
of GM wag to be most sorely tried. A year of dis- 
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tress -eame. All -erops failed, ruined by stormg and 
bUght. The widow and her daughter -eould no 16nger 
obtain work. They sold tiieir gSat, so necessary to 
them, but the money wag soon expended. 

8. At last a day game When, without a i)enny for 
rent, ih^ir landlord refuged to allow tiiem longer tiie 
belter of iiieir mean -eabin, and even seized their fur- 
niture for debt. Angry on a-e^ount of the small sum 
he obtained from its sale, he snatdied from iie wall 
the pi-eture before Whidi iiie two bereaved women 
were kneeling in silent prayer, and ordered fee au-e- 
tioneer to sell it ag well. 

9. " Who wants this grand painting for ten gents % " 
said the au-etioneer in mSckery ; " ten gents only, will 
no one bid ? " At iiiis moment a group of gentlemen, 
attra-eted by tiie little assemblage, stopjyed to lls^. 
Immediately one -eried out, '' Ten dollarg ! " Thun- 
der-struck, the au-etioneer remained silent a moment. 

10. ''Twenty dollarg!" added a se-eond of the 
group. Then they -eommenged to bid against eacih 
other till the prige ran up to fhree thougand dollarg, 
When the despiged pi-eture wag delivered to the high- 
est bidder. 

11. '' Sir," said the young painter, who had recog- 
nized at the first glange the masterpiege before him, 
" you possess an admirable work of Murillo. I would 
have forfeited my fortune to obtain it, but ag you have 
at your dispogal the fortune of tiie government, you 
ought to outbid me. On my return to P&ris, I ^all 
vigit tJie muge'um to see tMs wonder," he added. 

1'2, Though tills story gertainly -containg no mlra- 
■ele, yet it ig plain a heavenly reward wag given to 
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repay the devotion of iiiege poor women, who, from 
tiie soul, repeated wilii ardent zeal, " Hofy Mary, my 
trust is in thee /'^^ 

III. 

81. LAKD OF THE HOLY CROSS. 

QUITE LIKELY all of you have heard of 
Christopher Columbus, the dis-coverer of a 
''New World." I dare say many of you know 
the lineg, 

' ' In fourteen hundred ninety-two^ 
Columbus crossed the ocean blue I " 

2. I am sure you would like to learn something 
more of tiie first voyage to this goodly land. It wag 
a wonderful voyage, in light vesselg, acrSss a waste 
of waterg Wh6re no sail had ever before been spread. 

S. Columbus wa§ d v6ry learned and a very holy 
man, and hi§ studies led him to believe tiiat tiie 
world i§ round, and tiiat by sailing away from Europe, 
wliere he lived, straight a«r6ss fee ocean toward tiie 
West, he would find otiier -eountrieg and other peopleg. 

^. Then, be^auge hig heart wag full of iJie love of 
G6d, and hig faith in hig holy religion wag strSng 
and a-etive, he determined iiiat he would undertake 
fliis voyage, and get missionarieg afterward to go to 
-ftioge heatiien nationg, and teadh tiiem fee holy 
faith our dear Lord gave us, so feat fee ^hole world 
might beeome Christian. 

5. After a great many diffl-eultieg, so many feat 
most men would have giv^n up trying to over-eome 
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liiem, he at last set sail witii three small vesselg from 
tiie little port of Palos, in Spain, Friday, August 3d, 
1492. He wag the admiral of tiiis little fleet. 

6. Hig own vessel wa§ named for our Blessdd 
Mother, Santa Maria, and he dhoge for hig banner 
a flag be&ring tie image of Christ crugified. A favor- 
able breeze wafted them out of port on d Friday, and 
tills also pleaged Columbus, beeauge of hig devotion 
to liie Passion of our Lord. 

7. Ev^ry evaiing the sweet a-e^ents of some vesper 
hymn, the "Hail, Holy Queen,-' and liie favorite 
diant of the sailorg, " Ave maris Stella " (Gentle Star 
of ocean), were heard from the deck of the Santa 
Maria, and then the -erewg of the Pinta and Nina 
joined in ; their united voi5eg floating over the vast 
wastes of the unknown Atlanti-e. 

8. At last, one evening, at the -eloge of this devo- 
tion, Columbus declared to hig -crew that they were 
nearing land, although their eyeg -could not see it. 
All hearts throbbed with hope. No one doubted, 
no eye -eloged in sleep. 

9. The -clock of the Santa Maria ^owed the time 
to be two in the morning, idien the report of a can- 
non, the signal for " Land ! " wag heard. Columbus 
cast himself on hig kneeg, and, vshile tearg of grati- 
tude flowed over hig c(heeks, intoned ^^ "Te Deum," 
and all the -erewg, transported with joy, responded 
to ^(6 voige of their dhief . 

10. On Friday again, ag if Friday, the day of the 
-er6ss, wag to -crown hig triumph, on Friday, ^^ 12th 
of 0-etober, 1492, at davra, they beheld a flowery 
land, whoge groveg, lighted by the first rayg of the 
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8un, gave forfh & strange, sweet fragran9e, and 
<(harmed evSry eye by its smiling beauty. 

11. Ag s(5&ii ag tie veaselg were anchored, Colum- 
bus, witii a s«arlet mantle ftirown over hig ^oulderg, 
and lioldii^ displayed the image of Christ Cruci- 
fied, on tie royal Hag, descended into hig boat, fol- 
lowed by hig Gfii^erg. 

IS. Beaming with gladness, the fre^ness and joy 
of youfh seemed to return to him ag he stepped upon 
tie ^6re. Three timeg he bowed, hig head and kissed 
the goMly land, While all Shared in hig emotiong. 

13. Then, raiging in silen9e tie Standard of tie 
Cr6s8, he planted it witi hig own handg in tie soil, 
and, prostrating himself before it, -eonseerated tils 
new world by name to fte service of GOd. 
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H. There ig still in a library in Venice, an old 
book printed tiiere in tiie year 1511. In it ig a map 
of tJiis -continent, bearing lie name first given it by 
Columbus, printed in red -eapitalg, '' The Land of the 
Holy Cr6ss." 

15, Now let me give you tiie meaning of the name, 
Christopher Columbus. It seemg to be the v6ry 
name that sudi a hero ought to have. Christopher 
meang, ''One who -earrieg Christ," and Columbus 
signifieg '*a dove," so hig name may be read, "The 
Christ-earrying Dove." 

16, He did indeed bring Christianity to -eountless 
fhougandg, through the missionarieg who followed 
hig path, many of whom won tiie glory of the mar- 
tyrg by sufferingg, tortureg, and death. True, evil 
and -covetous men did What they -could to destroy 
G6d'g work, but still, in all pla^eg and timeg, 

"The Lord God Omnipotent Reigneth." 
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Crest, 147. .^^ 
Crevice, 148. 
Crew, 56. 
Crimson, 102. 
Crimsoned, 129. 
Culprit, 128. 

Daisy, 46. 
Darling, 59. 
Decayed, 26. 
Decoy, 305. 
Defended, 60, 
Deferred, 242. 
/?*iy, 23s. 
Deprive, J70. 
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Desperate^ 193. 
Despise^ 149. 
Dettrtnined^ 87. 
Directly^ 150. 
Disappointment^ 335. 
DitcipUs^ 185. 
Disgrace f 65. 
Z><x^, 136. 
Dismayy 134. 
Dismounted^ aoo. 
Dispersed^ 138. 
Distrust^ 314. 
Doctor^ 58. 
i7ar«, 15. 
Domestic^ 331. 
Doubtless^ 65. 
Drapery^ 197. 
Droughty 61. 
Dumby 46. 
Dwelty 177. 

Effort^ X18. 
Either^ 94. 
-£/*^, 47. 
Emblem^ 54. 
England y 174. 
English^ 17. 
Entire y 315. 
EnviouSy 150. 
Envy, X16, 
^r*, 98. 
Eternal, 335. 
Even^ 40. 
Evermore, 147. 
Exacts 120. 
Excel, 170, 334. 
Express, 234. 

Faithful, 58. 
Familiar, 133. 
Fancies, 233. 
Fancy, 102. 
Favorite, 335. 
Feeble, 331. 

-^^P^^i 75- 
Fervor, 331. 
Festive, 197. 
/''/«*, 31. 
/^///«/, 148. 
/Viftf/, S5» 146. 
Flood, 146. 
^tf«/, i8i. 
Forehead, 135. 



Forest, 65. 
Forge, 221. 
Foundation, 145. 
Founded, 146. 
/^<m;/, 55. 
Foxglove, 333. 
Flagrant, 46. 
Frail, an. 
Frantic, 193. 
Freight, 55. 
Frenzied, 193. 
Fresh, 36. 
Frolic, 74. 
Fruit, 36. 
Future, 75. 

Game, 55. 
Garners, 84. 

Ga^, 15- 
Genius, 306. 
Gentle, 40. 
Giant, 33. 
CiV^, 89. 
CiW, 39. 
Glade, Z43. 
Gleam, 76. 
Glistening, 180. 
Glorified, 186. 
Glorious, 305. 
Gnaw, 59. 
Golden, 141. 
Goliath, 33. 
Gossamer, 46. 
Gracefully, 148. 
Grandam, 335. 
Greeted, 133. 
Groom, 198. 
Guerin, 99. 

^fl«V, 39. 
Halo, 63. 
Handsome, 76. 
/Ta/Zj', 74. 
Hazy, 46. 
Heath, 305. 
Hedge, 3oo. 
Hence, x8. 
Hind, 197. 
Hitherto, 27, 43. 
Honor, 134. 
/^<£>>tf, 15. 
Hurra, 143. 
Hurricane, 216, 
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/<fc», 34. 
/e/Zr, 46. 
Imitate, 163. 
Imparted, axx. 
Important, x8. 
Impulse, Z73. 
Indian, xvj. 
Indifferent, 174. 
Initial, 63. 
Innocent, 135. 
Inquiry, 94. 
/« short, 164. 
Instead, 86. 
Insult, 34. 
Intelligent, 39. 
Intended, 93, 3ix. 
Island, 55. 

yester, 3s, 
7«j/, 173. 

Kennebec, 160. 
Knight, xoow 

Laden, 46. 
Lagging, 904. 
Landscape, 234. 
Larch, 166. 
Latter, 65. 
Launch, 113. 
Lawn, 126. 
Lesron, 15. 
Lime, 164. 
Linen, 59. 
Linger, 43. 
Listen, 15. 
^^'^^i 233. 

-^<^«'. 55- 
Z^v^, 91. 
Zr^ter, X24. 
Luxury, 188. 

Malice, 1x6. 
Manger, T74. 
Manitoba, 58. 
Manly, 43. 
Mansion, 905. 
Many, 15. 
Melody, xo3. 
Memorial, 6x. 
Mighty^ 74. 
JI/2^, 39. 
Mimic, 74, 163. 
Mirror, j88. 
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Miserable^ 149. 
Mistletoe^ 304. 
Modesty 148. 
Mo^y 75. 
MoksteTy 74. 
Murmured^ 47. 
Mute^ 57, 
Muttered^ 151. 

Naughty 47. 
Naughty^ 86. 
Navy^ 89. 
Nectarine^ 164. 
Neglect y 231. 
Neither^ 65. 
Nephew^ lao. 
Nestled^ 148. 
Niche^ 54. 
Niece y 121. 
Niggardly^ 72. 
NofUy 58. 
Notice^ 54. 

Obedient^ 40. 
Obliging, 40. 
Observation, 306. 
Occupied, 178. 
Occupy, 65. 
Offeringy 234. 

Pagan, 160. 
Palfrey, 198. 
Paris, 155. 
Passably, 216. 
Pasturage, 216. 
Patient, 59. 
Pebbles, 77. 
Pecan, 163. 
Peered, 136. 
Penitent, 91. 
Penitentiary, 90. 
Perchance, 242. 
Perches, 134. 
Peril, 221. 
Pertly, 121. 
/V/a/, 237. 
Picture, 31. 
Pillar, 234. 
Pleasure, 164. 
Plumage, 215. 
Pomegranate, 164. 

/>«>/, 78. 



/Vrtf, 204. 
Portfolio, 173. 
Portrayed, 105. 
Prairie, 59. 
Prairie-dogs, 59. 
Prank, 58. 
Prattle, 188. 
Precious, 54. 
Present, 40. 
Presented, 26. 
Presently, 114. 
/>r^//y, 17, 97, 144. 
Prison, 90. 
Producing, 216. 
Profiting, 86. 
Progress, 44. 
Prohibition, 89. 
Pronunciation, 34. 
Prospect, 205. 
Proverb, X22. 
Purpose, 89. 

Quarrel, 65. 
Quelled, 119. 
Quite, 26. 
Quivering, 231. 

Ramble, 61. 
Ready, 39. 
Reanimate, 34. 
Reason, 16. 
Reclined, 97. 
Reflected, 78, 188. 
Regret, 186. 
Rejoined, 214. 
Religious, 174. 
Remarkable, 87. 
Rendered, 235. 
Repair, 118. 
Repine, 152. 
Repress, 121. 
Sepresenty 186. 
Request, 44. 
Respond, 216. 
Retreat, 146. 
Revolt, Z19. 
Revolving, 136. 
Rhone, 100. 
Rigging, 89. 
River, 78. 
Roam, 56. 
^<w/f 47. 
^tfjy, 58. 



Rubbishy iz6. 
Rueful, 128. 
^»/<?, 45. 
Rustled, 148. 

Sacrificey axa. 
Sacristany axa. 
Sacristy, 235. 
^VtiV/, 15. 
Sapling, 74. 
Scaffold, 230. 
Scampering, 1x3, 
Scanning, 215. 
Scanty, 124. 
Scruple, 215. 
Sculptor, 235. 
Secret, 2x1. 
Sense, x6. 
Sentinel, xj-j. 
Sentry, 178. 
Separate, 34. 
Serve, 39. 
Several, 86. 
5'A<i/Jf, 237. 
Shoot, 47. 
Shower, 46. 
Shrine, 211. 
Shriveled, 72. 
Sienna, 230. 
Simply, 172. 
Skillful, 233. 
5">t«/>t, 16. 
Slaughtered, 194. 
Slinky 221. 
Sluggard, 221. 
Smitten, 162. 
Solaced, 91. 
Solely, 164. 
Solemnly, 235. 
Somersault, ziS. 
Something, 47. 
speech, 16. 
sphere, 65. 
Spiashingy 77. 
5/ra^, 77, X44. 
sprout, 9a 
Stamens, 237. 
Statue, 54. 
Stayed, 80. 
Stealthy, 178. 
Storehouse, 124. 
Storm. 57. 
Strife, 151. 
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Stroll^ 313. 
Sturdy^ 90. 
SudtUn^ 150. 
SuUeHy 47. 
Sutnntit^ 84. 
Supply^ 231. 
Support^ 43. 
5'Mr^, 15. 
Surly^ 46. 
Surpasses^ 163. 
Surprise^ 331. 
Suspended^ 94. 
Swetty 39, 
Swelled^ 77. 
Swiss Guards^ X40. 



Taiernacief i 
Talenty 65. 
Tedious^ 303. 
Teemed^ 333. 
Telescope^ 306 
Tenement^ 94. 
Terrible^ 77. 
Terror y 193. 
Thaler^ 314. 
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Thicket y 193. 
Thrive^ 66. 
Thund«r-6olt^ 153. 

^««ri 74. 

Toand/roy 57. 

y^'A 57. 

TtfTHOdo, X50. 

Torrent y 80. 
Trained^ 44. 
Traitor y 331. 
7V*tf/, 58. 
Twinklings 80. 

Unaided^ 334. 
Uncie, 33. 
Uncounted^ 148. 
Understand^ 15. 

Vacant^ ao6. 
Ktf//ry, 77. 
Valor^ 333. 
Varied^ 163. 
Ka//, 163. 
Vestment^ 335. 
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KiMV, 56. 
K<m;, 105. 

»Vif*<^» 79. 
Walnut^ 163. 

Wa«, 95. 
Warbling^ 163. 

»'«,43. 
Weapon^ loo. 
Where/ore^ 98. 
IVidow^ 43. 
fF,7(/^»/, 134. 
^w, 40. 
Wistfully, 54. 
Women, 73. 
Wonderful^ 71. 

fFi7«V, X16. 

Wound, 304. 
Wreck, 57. 
Writhe, 150. 
Wrought^ 75. 

Kr<sr«/iit^, 193. 
K<7«r, 46. 

Zftf/, 160. 
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